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10 Questions. the cable host’s new 
novel, Death on the D-List, is 11 “4 
Nancy Grace will now take your questions 


How do you prepare mentally 
and emotionally to cover such 
heinous crimes? 

Nina Bruce, 


HIGH RIDGE, MO. , 


I would say that I’ve been 
preparing since about 1979, 


when my fiancé was murdered | 


shortly before our wedding. 

I was coming out of a statis- 
tics exam and received that 
phone call and dropped out 

of everything—out of school, 
out of my job, out of church. 
That phone call started prepar 
ing me for what was to come. 


Was your fiancé’s murderer ever 
brought to justice? 
Cindy Aherron, 

PROVIDENCE, N.C. 
Yes. I was a witness in the 
trial. It’s extremely blurry to 
me. The perpetrator got life 
behind bars, but a viewer 
recently e-mailed me to let 
me know that he had been 
released. I don’t really have 
the words to describe how | 
felt when J heard that. I felt 
like a stone. 


Why did you choose to be on 
television? Don’t you think you 
could have achieved more in 
the courtroom? 
Kelly Darnell, 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 
I was in the courtroom pros 
ecuting violent felonies for 
well over a decade. At the 
time, the [Fulton County, 
Ga.] district attorney decided 
to retire, and I knew that I 
had no stomach for politics. 
I didn’t want to run for any 
thing. I think all politicians 
lie. The founder of Court TV 
had approached me about 
doing a show with Johnnie 
Cochran, and I took him up 
on it. That’s how the whole 
thing happened. 
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Of the cases you've reported on 
over the years, which would you 
most like to have prosecuted? 
Michael Beattie, 
ALLISTON, ONT. 
Scott Peterson, who murdered 
his pregnant wife Laci. I will 


| never forget the momentin 


court when Laci’s mother de 
scribed Laci being buried with 
the remains of her unborn 


| baby boy. I would have liked 


to personally have prosecuted 
Scott Peterson. 


Are you ever concerned that 
your show exploits victims? 


Ginger Schantz, 


NEWBERRY, FLA. 
No. In fact, we typically try 
to have victims’ families or 
friends on the show. We al- 
ways try to hear the voice of 
the victim. So I don’t see that 
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as exploiting them at all. It’s 
trying to help them. 


You've been talking a lot about 
celebrities on your show lately. 
Is this a temporary phase? 
Patricia Masters, BRYAN, 
Actually, the number of times 
we discuss celebrities on the 
show is small by comparison. 
It’s not about celebrity. It’s 
about the statement that is 
made through celebrity about 
our justice system. If you are 
moneyed or educated, you 
will get a different sentence 
than someone who is not. 


Do you think it’s possible for 
anyone to get a fair trial after 
being on Nancy Grace? 

Brenda Campbell, BostON 
Nobody’s tried on my show. I 
don't pretend to be a judge—I 


TEXAS 


don’t come in wearing a fake 
robe and carrying a fake gavel. 
I don’t pretend to be some 
thing I’m not. I'ma lawyer. 
I’m a former prosecutor. I’m 

a crime victim. That’s where 
I’m coming from. 


Why are you making a change to 
prime time with your new show, 
Swift Justice with Nancy Grace? 
Chantal Kedarian, LAS VEGAS 
It’s not a change, because I’m 
going to continue with Nancy 
Grace in the evenings. But 
on Swift Justice, I get to be the 
judge, the prosecutor, the de 
fense and the jury. It’s unlike 
anything out there. 


What are your thoughts on the 
Natalee Holloway case? 
Cynthia Montavon, 
BERWYN, ILL, 
The death of Joran van der 
Sloot’s latest victim lies 
solely at the door of the Aru 
ban justice system, for not 
seeking justice for Natalee’s 


| murder. Van der Sloot’s done 


everything short of taking 
out a billboard that says “I 
killed Natalee.” 


What will the outcome of the 
Casey Anthony case be? 
Emilie Gochnauer, 
EAST PETERSBURG, PA. 
I think she'll be convicted 
for the murder of her little 


| girl. But the appeals process 


is so long that she'll languish 


| behind bars, probably get a 


website, write a book and 
have a TV movie made in 
the meantime. a 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 

To watch inter- 

views with 

Nancy Grace and 
other newsmakers, go to 
time.com/10questions 
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| What Rover Knows 
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| proposed a cultural center and place of 





It is good to know that animals are being 
recognized as “smarter than we realized” 
{Aug. 16]. It only took us a gazillion years to 
figure that out, and we're the “smart” ones? 
Rebecca Stokes, FORT MYERS, FLA. 


| 


almost more than my companion birds 

can bear. Irene Pepperberg and Alex the 

African gray parrot did much to change 

minds on this topic, but anyone who has 

these birds realizes they have intelligence 

and can sense your ups and downs. 
Clarence P. Cameron, MADISON, WIS. 


Thank you so much for this article. We are 
not the only intelligent beings on this earth, 
and animals should be treated with respect, 
not just as pets. 

Kelly French, DELAWARE, OHIO 


‘Nancy Gibbs’ Essay on 
her dog, Twist, helped 
me recognize that my 
kids were raised not just 
by my husband and me 
but also by our dog, Oso.’ 


Sally Nogg, POUGHQUAG, N.Y. 


Battle at Ground Zero 

I have followed the fight over a possible 
Islamic center near the World Trade Cen- 
ter with mixed emotions [The Moment, 
Aug. 16]. While it is true that not all Mus- 
lims were responsible for 9/11, it is also 
true that Muslim extremists killed 3,000 
innocent people in the name of Allah. If 
Imam Feisal Abdul Rauf and Daisy Khan 
were really interested in healing relations 
among Christians, Jews and Muslims, they 
should have been sensitive to this fact and 





How readers responded 
FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


worship that would represent the faiths of 
all who died on that day. 
Rosemarie Ratti, SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Itis only natural that the families of 9/11 


| victims would be horrified by the proposed 


Islamic center. But rather than persecuting 
U.S. Muslims, should we not work with 

them toward a stronger relationship? Daisy 
Khan wants to start the healing. Hopefully 


| she will be able to show Americans a differ- 


ent view of Islam. 
Regina Thornton, P1TTSBURGH 


The vast majority of the opponents of the 
project do not harbor anti-Islamic senti- 
ments but have the common sense to know 
that building a mosque so close to Ground 
Zero would touch a nerve that is still very 
raw. Build it somewhere else! 

Eric C. Zabicki, NEW YORK CITY 


I don’t agree with the criticisms of Park 51, 
but if people can’t voice them out of fear 
that doing so will benefit al-Qaeda, as Bobby 
Ghosh suggests, wouldn't that truly be the 
victory for terrorists? 

Ben Garner, TULSA, OKLA. 


Rethinking Iraq 
Re “Never Again” [Aug. 16]: Joe Klein’s excel- 
lent summary of our involvement in Iraq 
has greater credibility because of his mea 
culpa for his early support of the invasion. 
We have paid a terrible price for this strate- 
gic blunder, while those who seek us harm 
have grown. 

George Delaney, }UPITER, FLA. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

= In “Brief History of Military Pullouts,” we mis 
stated two points [Aug. 16]. Napoleon's retreat 
from Moscow to Paris would have been 1,500, not 
500, miles, and Dunkirk, evacuated in 1940, is a 
city in France, not Germany. 
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Postcard: Bali. For decades, this idyllic 
Indonesian island drew hedonistic beach bums. 

om now seek a deeper connection. How a best- 

selling memoir is attracting a new kind of tourist 


BY HILLARY BRENHOUSE 


N A STILL ROAD IN PENESTANAN 
O village, in Bali’s central foothills, 

a dull, blue-stained signboard 
points toward the house of the medicine 
man. Ketut Liyer is a ninth-generation 
healer of undecided age—“Maybe 90?” 
he shrugs—who has never been off the 
Indonesian island. But the dozen or so 
women who crowd his compound this 
afternoon, their chatter in competition 
with the peeping of caged birds, are from 
all over. One by one, they approach the 
small, weathered Balinese seer with the 
near toothless smile and have him inter 
pret their palms, their legs, sometimes 
even their spines. 

Today the ladies all are “very lucky,” 
he says. They will each live to be r1o. In 
fact, most days visitors can expect the 
same reading, with minor variations, 
but few mind. Ketut, who was recently 
hospitalized with a heart ailment, is not 
just a healer famed among locals but also 
a major character in American author 
Elizabeth Gilbert’s 2006 memoir, Eat, 
Pray, Love, and the recently released film 
of the same name. His bamboo mat is an 
almost necessary stop on Bali’s increas 
ingly popular spiritual-tourism circuit. 


Newly launched packages by luxury 


resorts and spas promise to re-create, in 
a few days, Gilbert’s four transforma 
tive months on Bali, with yoga 

classes, drawn-out beach 
dinners, massage therapy 
and cleansing temple ritu 
als. Other excursions built — 
around the book peddle 


4. 
therapeutic group gather- eS 


ings and self-discovery of the ace a 


kind Gilbert sought. 

The idea behind these offer 
ings is not to knock off a checklist of 
the people and places the writer visited 
but to partake—however briefly—in 
her progress. “It really did feel like 
Liz was helping us experience some 
of the same spiritual growth she did,” 
says Halle Eavelyn, co-founder of Las 
Vegas—based Spirit Quest Tours, which 


8 





Eat, pray, bike Western tourists stop by a village in Bali, which is famed for its indigenous architecture 


Ketut’s bank account is not empty 
anymore. The medicine man charges 
$25 fora palm reading, not far off from 
what the average Balinese makes in 
a week. From January to March 2006, 


led its first six-day Eat, Pray, Love Bali 
trip at the end of May. Of the 15 par 
ticipants—aged 29 to 78, all but two of 

| them women—most describe under 
going “shifts.” One lady finally began to 





confront her husband's death. Another, 
an insomniac, slept soundly for the first 
| time in more than a decade. 

Bali has a deep-seated and singular 
spirituality. A Hindu enclave in the pre 
dominantly Muslim Indonesian archi 

pelago of 17,500 islands, its unique 
variant of faith is a composite 
of Indian cosmology and local 
animist traditions. Rock-cut 
temples are tucked into lay 
ered rice terraces; little hand 


petals and rice-grain offerings 
are scattered in the streets, to the 
delight of stray dogs. But before ter 
rorist bombs devastated some popular 
| bars ona busy Saturday night in 2002, 
| killing more than 200, short-term tour 
| ists tended to view the island as one 
big beach bash. The blasts thinned out 
the holiday-making crowds. “I am very 
empty in my bank since the bomb,” 
Ketut gripes in Gilbert’s book. 





woven baskets filled with fruit, 


| 237,260 foreign tourists visited Bali. 


In the same three months of this year, 
551,186 stopped in. Industry observ 


| ers confirm that many are looking to 


develop their spirituality. Upwards of 
20 hotels in the island’s cultural center 
of Ubud now offer yoga and meditation. 
The promise of serenity is what drew 
Denise Nieman, a member of the Spirit 
Quest tour and a self-described “tired 
of-it-all lawyer.” The Balinese, she says, 
helped her find balance and tranquility 
“ingrained in their tradition.” That sense 


| of harmony pervades places like Tanah 
Lot, her favorite site, where at high tide 


worshippers help one another cross the 
salty water, hand over hand, to reach the 
Hindu shrine on a gnarled offshore rock. 
It’s no wonder that Gilbert went to the 
island at the end of her passage, searching 


| not for romance but for equilibrium be 


tween worldly pleasure and devotion. “It’s 
a great way to live,” Nieman says, “making 


| everything a ceremony, every day.” a) 
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The Moment 


z THE FLOODPLAIN OF THE INDUS RIVER CRADLED ONE OI 
8| I 7| TO: Pa kistan history’s earliest civilizations, and the river's destructive powers 
have been biblical of late. In the wake of what the U.N. has 

described as “the worst monsoon-related floods in living memory,” about 20 million people have 
been displaced, and at least 1,600 have died. Yet the response of the international community has 
been sluggish, with pledges of aid nowhere near the $15 billion mark some Pakistani officials claim 
the country needs over the next five years to recover. Of course, Pakistan is no stranger to calamity, 
and its weak civilian governments have made a habit of approaching the rest of the world with 
hat in hand. That some may not feel so charitable is unsurprising; after all, it was the misdirection 
of international support by elements of the Pakistani military that helped spawn the world’s 
nearly decade-long imbroglio in Afghanistan. But now Pakistan stands at a precipice, its political 
class toothless, its army overstretched, its economy bankrupt. Looking to the heavens, countless 
stranded, starving Pakistanis can only hope for bluer skies. —bBy ISHAAN THAROOR 
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A group ofmen senart a Baghdad morgue 
following the Aug. 17 bombing 


1 | Iraq 
An Uncertain Future 


Five months have passed since Iraqis 
voted in general elections, but a coalition 
government has yet to form, plunging 

the country into a profound impasse. 

The political wrangling has worsened 
unemployment and poverty within Iraq 
and led to an increase in violence. Civilian 
deaths rose sharply in July, and an Aug. 17 
suicide-bomb attack killed at least 57 
Iraqi-army recruits as they waited outside 
a recruitment center. Internationally, the 
uncertainty has exacerbated concerns 
about what will happen after the U.S. 
draws down its troops to 50,000 at the end 
of the month. Power-sharing talks between 
Sunni-backed Iyad Allawi, whose party 
won the most parliamentary seats, though 
by aslim margin, and Shi'ite incumbent 
Nouri al-Maliki fell apart on Aug. 16, 
further dashing hopes of reconciliation, 
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Plans for New 
Nuclear Sites 


In defiance of 
efforts by the 
international 
community to 

stem Iran's nuclear 
advancement, 
Iran's head of 
atomic energy, Alli 
Akbar Salehi, said 
Aug. 16 the nation 
has identified 

sites where it will 
begin building 

10 new uranium- 
enrichment plants 
early next year. 

The announcement 
came as the 
country gears up for 
the Aug. 21 opening 
of its first nuclear 
power plant—a 
1,000-MW facility 

| built by Russia 

| in the southern 
province of Bushehr. 
iran says it needs 
20 such large-scale 
plants to meet 
domestic energy 
demands over the 

| next 15 years. 








| 3| California 


Prop 8 Fight Continues 


After a San Francisco judge struck 
down the gay-marriage ban known as 
Proposition 8 earlier this month, the case 
was immediately appealed. On Aug. 16, 
two days before gay marriages were due 
to become legal in the state, the Ninth 
| Circuit Court issued a stay on such 
ceremonies ete it decides the case in 

¢ December. Widely 
expected to make 
its way to the 
Supreme Court, 
the case must first 
navigate several 
legal hurdles. 





| 4| China 
The New No. 2 


In what was simply a matter of time, 
China became the world’s second largest 
economy when its gross domestic 
product surpassed Japan’s in the second 
quarter of 2or10. For several years, Japan 
has struggled to revive its economy and 
decrease its debt amid frequent turnover 
in its government. While the U.S, remains 
the world’s largest economy—with a GDP 
of about $14 trillion—some economists 
expect that China will overtake it in 
about 20 years. China’s growth rate for 
2011 is projected at 9.6%, while the U.S. 
GDP is expected to increase only 2.4%. 








| How the 
three GDPs 
have fared 
recently 


sources 
BLOOMBERG; IMF 
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| 5| Tokyo 


| Shunning a 
War Shrine 


On Aug. 15, the 

| 65th anniversary 

of the end of World 
War Il, Japan's new 
Prime Minister, 
Naoto Kan, declined 
to visit a religious 
shrine that honors 
Japan's war dead, 
including 14 Class A 
war criminals 

such as General 
Hideki Tojo, who is 
largely considered 
responsible for the 
attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Kan’s move 
marks a softer, more 
repentant approach 
to Japanese foreign 
policy—a contrast 
to the nationalism 
espoused by the 
Liberal Democratic 
Party, which 

sent at least one 
representative to 
the shrine each year 
until it fell out of 
power last summer. 
The snub—which 
came one day after 
a group of far-right 
European leaders 
visited the shrine on 
Aug. 14—followed 
on the heels of 
Kan’s apology to 
South Korea for 
Japan's occupation 
and colonization 
from 1910 to 1945. 











Asking price on eBay 
for a toilet once owned 
MILLION me author J.D. scala 


25: 


REUTERS: O: CHRIS 


MAGES; B) PASCAL ROSSIGNOL WALKER—CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Estimated number of reality-show 
offers for Steven Slater, the fed-up 
JetBlue flight attendant 


ILET: WEBUYTREASURE.COM 
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BACK IN BUSINESS The fall shrimping season began Aug. 16, even as concerns about Gulf seafood 
remained. While tests have deemed catches from the open waters safe, Louisiana’s seafood industry 
is by no means secure. Researchers from the University of Georgia and the University of South 
Florida have questioned the optimistic conclusions of the federal government, which announced 
earlier this month that most of the oil from the April 20 spill was gone. 


7 | Taiwe 


Trade Deal 
Approved 


Taiwan's parliament 
finalized a landmark 
trade deal with 
China on Aug. 17, 
sidestepping 60 
years of enmity 
between the 
mainland and the 
island Beijing still 
views as a renegade 
province. The pact 
further binds the 
two countries’ 
economies, cutting 
tariffs on some 

800 products and 
creating about 
260,000 jobs. 
Despite improved 
relations, though, 
Taiwanese critics of 
the deal fear being 
swallowed by their 
far bigger neighbor. 





| A girl from a Roma family looks on after a 
| police raid on her camp 


8 | Fre 
Cracking Down on Gypsies 


The French government has dismantled 
51 illegal camps and plans to deport 700 
members of the Roma Gypsy minority 
following July clashes between police 

and Gypsies. While critics have accused 
President Nicolas Sarkozy of appeasing 
the anti-immigrant far right and 
contributing to xenophobia, the measures 
are widely popular across the nation. 


O Percentage of American 
30 Ye couples from 2007 to 2009 
O who first met online 


By Harriet Barovick, Frances Romero, Josh Sanburn, Alexandra Silver, Claire Suddath, Ishaan Tharo: 
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Blagojevich 
Guilty on 
Single Count 


After 14 days 
of deliberation 
in a federal trial 
that sought to 
convict former 
Iinois governor 
Rod Blagojevich 
of corruption for 
attempting to 


| sell President 


Obama's vacated 
Senate seat, jurors 
convicted him 

on just one of 24 
counts. With a 
mistrial declared 
on the 23 other 
charges, he will 
likely be retried. 








10| Afghe 


Private Security 
Contractors Banned 


Afghan President Hamid Karzai signed 
an Aug. 17 decree requiring all private 
security contractors in Afghanistan to 
disband by year’s end. With parliamentary 
elections scheduled for next month, 
Karzai has become increasingly critical 
of the foreign companies, which are 
viewed by many Afghans as abusive and 
overbearing. But most contractors protect 
Western-backed embassies and convoys, 
and U.S. officials are worried that the 

loss of roughly 30,000 armed guards will 
hinder aid and development work. 


Guarding Afghanistan: 


A Breakdown eee 


| CONTRACTORS 30,000 


reine 


FOREIGN TROOPS 150,000 


UU 


tit 


AFGHAN SECURITY FORCES 249,000 


* | What They’re 
Tweeting in North Korea: 


| Seems as if everyone's on Twitter these days, 


Voea 


oO Estimated percentage increase in military 
/ Le) Ye expenditures by China in 2009; its $150 billion in 
& O military-related spending is one-fifth the Pentagon's 


even isolated dictatorships. The Hermit 
Kingdom has taken to social media, apparently 
launching a Twitter account under the name 
uriminzok (“our nation”). Its tweets tend to be 
aimed at South Korea and 

the U.S. Of course, most 


North Koreans cannot prostitute 

access Twitter—or the 

various clips Pyongyang of the U.S. 

has begun to post on 

YouTube— 

because of 

censorship. —North Korea, 

commenting on its 

pe neighbor to the south 


yr and Kayla Webley 


Washington | 


The Politics Page 





Mark Halperin’s Take: 
A Little Help from Friends? 


Sometimes being a leader means knowing when to 
ask for help. For President Obama, a problem involving 
the First Amendment, racial tolerance and unhealed 
national wounds may require the assistance of none 
other than his eminent predecessors. 

In recent years, ex-Presidents have typically teamed up 
only on important but noncontroversial concerns, such as 
disaster relief and national service. One exception: when 
Presidents Gerald Ford, Jimmy Carter and George H.W. Bush 
joined Bill Clinton to back the North American Free Trade 
Agreement in 1993. The three formersstepped in when 
riled opponents threatened to derail the historic deal. 
Today, the battle over an Islamic center at Ground Zero in 
New York City has provoked the same kind of white-hot 
public reaction but with a far deeper emotional kick. 

And Obama has so bungled the mosque issue that 
he may be unable to solve the problem by himself. His 
tentative, uneven comments; his growing reputation 
for partisanship; his waning poll numbers; and his 
party’s vulnerabilities just a few months before the mid- 
term elections (along with the mystifying suspicions 
of some citizens about the President’s religious back- 
ground) have him ina real bind. So far, Carter, Clinton 
and Bushes I and II have shown no interest in publicly 
weighing in on the Ground Zero fight. George W. Bush, 
who reached out aggressively to Muslims after 9/r11, is 
sticking to the strict silence he has maintained for 18 
months about Obama’s presidency. 

Whatever the final location of the Islamic center, 
Obama must send an unambiguous message to the 
world: that the U.S., despite the ongoing struggle against 
violent extremists, is not at war with Muslims or their 
faith. It is essential that Obama make this point clear— 
and to do so, he may need a little help from his friends. 
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VIRAL POLITICS 


Will Anyone Pay e Pay. 
em? 


| BY / MICHAEL SCHERER 


The Republican Governors 
Association (RGA) is plan 
ning to do something very 
different this fall with anew 
batch of online videos. 
Instead of the typical 30- 
or 60-second YouTube attack 
spots, the group has prepared 
two video documentaries 
about 25 and 45 minutes long. 
The first, prepped for Septem- 
ber release, will focus on the 
accomplishments of Chris 


| Christie, New Jersey’s mold- 


breaking GOP governor. The 
second, to be released a month 
later, will expand the argu- 
ment to the entire national 
scene but will be available 
only behind a pay wall. 

The new offerings are the 
work of a precocious 22-year- 
old filmmaker, Lucas Baiano 
(below), who got his start in 
national politics volunteering 
for Hillary Clinton’s 2008 cam- 
paign. He has since soured on 
Democrats. In April, he created 


| the Republican Remember No- 


vember series of videos, which 
has attracted some 350,000 on- 
line supporters with its barbed 
attacks on Barack Obama’s 
record. “For anybody who says 
the left owns new media, Iam 
here to assist in leveling the 
playing field,” says Baiano, 





who hails from Canada but 
looks Hollywood, with tight 
suits, starched cuffs and wind- 
swept hair. 

Campaign consultants 
have tried long-form online 
videos before, but few have 
caught the same fire as the 
short spots, and there is 
little to suggest that voters 
are willing to pay for what 
amounts to an ad. But every 
cycle is different, and RGA 
spokesman Mike Schrimpf 
says his group sees the videos 
as a fundraising opportunity. 
“We are confident that a large 
number of individuals will 
be willing to support our 
mission,” he says. 


GENDER POLITics 


A Breakthrough 
For the GOP: 
Women Running 


BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


Arecord number of Republican 
women have sought federal of 
fice this year: 129 in House rac 
es and 17 in Senate races. Both 
figures represent significant 
increases over the previous 
records, set in 1994, when 91 
ran for the House and 13 for the 
Senate, according to a Rutgers 
University study. 

The large jump comes as 
the number of Democratic 
women on the stump has 
slumped: 134 have sought 
House seats as Democrats 
this year, down from 148 two 
years ago. And 19 women have 
sought Senate seats, down 
from 22 in 1992. 

The GOP women aren't 
wildly successful yet: only 38 
House contenders and three 


| Senate contenders have won 


their primaries. But both par 
ties are mindful that women 
outvote men in elections, In 

2008, nearly ro million more 


| women than men voted, and 


most of those voted Democrat- 
ic. Polls suggest numbers may 
break more evenly i in 2010. 


TIME August 30, 2010 
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Who knew you could still give your kids so much for so little? Ragu” has more 
than a full serving of veggies’ they'll actually want to eat. What could be better? 





Lab Report 


Health, Science and Medicine 





DIET 


Chocolate for the Heart | 


ROMANTICS KNOW THAT A LITTLE BIT OF 
chocolate can warm the heart, and 
researchers are learning that the benefits of 
the sweet may not stop there. Studies have 
linked chocolate consumption with lower 
blood pressure, lower levels of bad cholesterol 
and reduced risk of stroke and heart attack. 
A new trial documents how much cocoa is 
enough to keep the heart healthy—and how | 
much is too much. 

A survey of 31,000 postmenopausal 
women in Sweden found that those who ate 
chocolate once or twice a week lowered their 
risk of heart failure by 32%. But more isn’t 
better, say the authors, since women in the 
study who indulged in chocolate every day 
experienced the same heart-failure rate as 
those who ate a cocoa placebo. 

The key to exploiting chocolate’s benefits 
is to balance the health effects of flavonoids 
with the fats that make it such a calorie-dense 
food. Flavonoids, which are more prevalent in 
dark chocolate, can keep blood vessels flexible 
and reduce the clumping of platelets that 
block heart arteries, but the high fat content of 
chocolate can counteract those effects. A few 
treats a week, it seems, might be just right. 


DATA SET 2 ax Percentage of 3,200 college students in a 
0 tions in 2009, compared with 11% in 1997 


Sources: Amer. Psych. Assoc. mtg 





recent survey who took psychiatric medica- 
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| MEDICINE 
| Rethinking Lou 
Gehrig’s Disease 


WHAT IF LOU GEHRIG DIDN’T 

have the disease that was 

named in his honor after he 

was diagnosed in 1939? That's 

the intriguing possibility 

a group of neurologists 

raised with a small study 

on degenerative nerve 

disorders like amyotrophic 

lateral sclerosis (ALS), from 

which Gehrig reportedly 

| suffered. There is still no 
definitive way to diagnose 
ALS, and the authors suggest 
it may be a catchall term for 
a range of related diseases 

| that scientists are only now, 

| using molecular techniques, 
able to distinguish from 

one another. 

Working with a dozen 
autopsy brains and spinal 
cords, the researchers 
| found that patients 

who had experienced 
traumatic brain injuries 
and were diagnosed 
with ALS harbored two 
proteins in their brain 
and spinal tissue that 
| ALS patients who were 
| trauma-free did not. Both 
groups had experienced 
similar symptoms of 
| gradual muscle weakness 
and eventual paralysis. 
Identifying protein 
differences in patients 
as those symptoms 
develop may lead to more 
precise therapies. 

What are the odds 
Gehrig was misdiagnosed? 
There are several accounts 
of his having been hit on 
the head severely enough 
to lose consciousness. 

But his remains were 
cremated in 1941, so we'll 
| never know for sure. 





BY ALICE PARK 


FROM THE LABS 


Easing Chemo 
With Herbs 


| A RECIPE OF FOUR HERBS 


used for nearly 2,000 

years in China to treat 
intestinal disorders such 
as diarrhea and vomiting 
may also inhibit the toxic 
effects of chemotherapy, 
at least in mice. The herbal 
combination may lower the 
inflammatory side effects 
of chemo and even help 
suppress tumor activity. 


What's Driving 
Energy Drinks 

GULPING DOWN AN ENERGY 
drink like Red Bull may 

rev you up temporarily, 

but it could also give you 

a dangerous jolt. Most of 
these beverages, which 

are considered dietary 
supplements, rely on caffeine 
to boost metabolism, but 
levels of the stimulant 

are not regulated in these 
drinks. Earlier studies found 
that one energy drink may 
contain as much caffeine as 
14 cans of caffeinated soda. 





As the incidence of attention-deficit/ 
hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) continues 
to surge, two studies suggest some 
symptoms may be due simply to im- 
maturity. Comparing ADHD diagnoses 
among kids whose birthdays fell on 
either side of age-eligibility cutoffs for 
kindergarten, one study found that 
young-for-their-grade kids were twice 
as likely to be diagnosed with ADHD 
as those who were old for their grade. 


Number of eggs from an lowa farm recalled 
22 after hundreds of people in three states 
MILLION became ili from salmonella contamination 


Cirewation: Heart Kailure, PDA, [AMA, Jour. of Health Econ., Jour. of Newropatholoay and Experimental Neurology, the Physician and Sportsmedicine, Science Translational Medicine 
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For daily sound bites, 


Verbatim er yeu bes 


‘Barack Obama is the worst President 
in history.’ 
BEN QUAYLE, son of the former Vice President and a candidate 
for Congress in Arizona, in a campaign ad asking, “What's 
happened to America?” and saying that “somebody has to go to 
Washington and knock the hell out of the place” 


TALKING HEADS 


Sandip Roy 

Describing “the new colonialism” 
that underlies the book (and recent 
film) Eat, Pray, Love, on Salon.com: 


“I couldn't help wondering, 
where do those people in 
Indonesia and India go away to 
when they lose their passion, 
spark and faith? I don’t think 
they come to Manhattan. I 
wonder if there could be an 
exchange program for the 
passion-deprived, a sort of 
global spark-swap.” —8/13/10 


‘He is a little bit old’ 


FABIO CAPELLO, coach of England's national football team, 
saying that he doesn’t plan to pick 35-year-old midfielder 
David Beckham for any more competitive matches but is open 
to the star’s competing in one last exhibition match 


‘They said, “We love each other no 
matter what happens.”’ 


NADIR KHAN, an Afghan farmer and Taliban sympathizer, on 
the public confession of a couple prior to their death by stoning 
in Kunduz province; the pair were killed by the Taliban as 
punishment for having an affair and eloping 


Parag Khanna 
Writing about the emergence of 
megacities, in Foreign Policy: 

“The 21st century will not be 
dominated by America or 
China, Brazil or India, but by 
the city. In an age that appears 
increasingly unmanageable, 
cities rather than states are 
becoming the islands of 
governance on which the future 
world order will be built. This 


‘I want to be able to say what’s on my 
mind and in my heart and what I think 
is helpful and useful’ 


3 LAURA SCHLESSINGER, radio host, announcing her decision to new world is not—and will 
; quit her show at the end of the year following complaints over not be—one global village, so 
2 her use of the N word 11 times during a recent call much asa network of different 


ones.” —September-October 2010 


DER 


Laura Vanderkam 


Commenting on the backlash 
against keeping one’s own lawn, 
in USA Today: 

“While a field of green, closely 
cropped grass is the default 
landscape for a ‘nice’ neighbor- 
hood, there’s no reason it has to 
be... at least if we value the 
planet and our time... Lawns 
are incredibly inefficient, and 
not just from an environmental 
perspective. Maintenance 
requires time and money ... The 
best approach is for all of us to 
start thinking of lawns asa 
fashion—a fashion like wearing 
the feathers of rare birds in hats 
was once a fashion. Fashions can 
change when enough people 
decide they are ridiculous or 
wasteful.” —8/16/10 


‘The President didn’t send me over here 
to seek a graceful exit.’ 


B > DAVID PETRAEUS, commander of American and NATO forces in 
38 Afghanistan, saying that the American-led coalition could fulfill 
: its mission given appropriate time and resources; he argued 

; against any withdrawal of forces in July 2011, a date previously 
ee set by President Obama 


AGES: WASHINGTON PO 


TY IMAGES: FRE 








=: ‘We cannot permanently live in the past.’ 


BINGU WA MUTHARIKA, Malawian President, on the country’s 
new flag, after the government warned that anyone displaying 
the old flag would face arrest and prosecution; the new one 
features a full sun as opposed to a rising sun 





‘He said he prefers blueberry. 


TIFFANY KELLEY, an employee of Pepper's Café and Deli in Big 
Rapids, Mich., where a young woman squashed an apple pie into 
Senator Carl Levin's face during a Q&A session; she apparently 

disagreed with him on foreign policy 


a 





| Sources Quayleforcongress.com; ITV; New York Times; CNN; New York Times; BBC; Lansing (Mich.) State Journal 
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Milestones 





Herman Leonard 
MANY OF THE IMAGES MADE 
by photographer Herman 
Leonard, who died Aug. 14 at 
87, live in the Smithsonian 
National Museum of Ameri- 
can History. But even more 
impressive is their perma- 
nence in our collective imag 
ination. “When people think 
of jazz,” Quincy Jones once 


Bobby Thomson 

ON OCT. 3, 1951, BOBBY THOM- 
son, the former New York 
Giants third baseman who 
died on Aug. 16 at 86, stepped 
into the batter’s box. It was the 
bottom of the ninth, and the 
Giants trailed the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, 4-2, with runners on 
second and third. The winner 
would face the Yankees in 
the World Series. Thomson 
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wrote, “their mental picture 
is likely one of Herman's.” 
Leonard, who was as 


| mucha fan of jazz as he 


was its chronicler, began 
documenting the jazz scene 
in the late 1940s after mov- 
ing to New York. His iconic 
black-and-white, smoke- 
filled photographs captured 
the music’s larger-than-life 
stars. Duke Ellington (left), 
Billie Holiday, Ella 
Fitzgerald, Frank 
Sinatra, Dizzy 
Gillespie, Miles 
Davis—his lens 
recorded them all. 
Leonard (right) 
often said his goal 
was a “visual diary” 
of what he heard, 
and the result is a striking 
body of work that stands as 
art in its own right. 

His career encompassed 
a variety of fields, including 
fashion photography. In 1956 
he was Marlon Brando’s per- 





offered himself a simple in- 
struction: Give yourself a chance 
to hit, you SOB. 

Pitcher Ralph Branca 
threw a fastball and—with 
the sport's first coast-to-coast 
TV audience tuned in— 
Thomson smacked it into the 
left-field stands. “The Giants 
win the pennant!” shouted 
announcer Russ Hodges five 


times. That night, Thomson, 





—BY SEAN GREGORY 


sonal photographer on a trip 
to the Far East. But Leonard is 
primarily celebrated for his 
jazz shots, which he contin- 
ued to take upon relocating to 
Paris in the ’sos. 

His first book, The Eve of 
Jazz, wasn’t published until 
1985; the first exhibition of 
his jazz photographs followed 
in 1988. Leonard, however, 
wasn’t just about the past. 
Only last year, he 
was the official 
photographer for 
the Montreal Jazz 
Festival. 

In 1992 Leon 
ard moved to 
New Orleans, the 
birthplace of jazz. 
Thirteen years later, 


| thousands of his prints were 


destroyed during Hurricane 
Katrina. Fortunately, those 
images were preserved on 
negatives. Many, of course, are 
forever lodged in our mind’s 
eye. —BY ALEXANDRA SILVER 


who simply wanted to go 
home and celebrate with his 
family (he still lived with his 
mother on Staten Island), got 


| a taste of the fame that was to 
| come, with an appearance on 


The Perry Como Show. 

The Scottish-born Thom 
son said he received mail 
almost daily from people shar- 
ing their sentiments about 


the Shot Heard Round the 
World. He and Branca became 


baseball’s buddy act, signing 
autographs together until 
their relationship became 


strained after a 2001 Wall Street 


Journal article revealed that 
the Giants had been stealing 
signs from opponents all sea- 
son. Thomson denied that he 
cheated in his famous at-bat. 
Fans may never stop arguing 
about it, but Thomson’s hit 
will forever remain the sport’s 
most famous home run. 





James J. 
Kilpatrick 

In the eyes of his critics, 
he liked to say, he was 
“10 miles to the right of 
Ivan the Terrible,” and 
that was far enough to 
get some big questions 
very wrong. Conservative 
newspaper columnist 
James J. Kilpatrick, 
who died Aug. 15 at 
89, made his name as 
an editorial writer in 
Richmond, where he 
used his well-crafted 
prose to become one 
of the South’s most 
virulent defenders of 
racial segregation and 
antebellum concepts 
of states’ rights, long 
after the Supreme 
Court's unanimous 
ruling in Brown v. Board 
of Education. Yet he 
was also a champion 
of common sense 
against bureaucratic 
idiocy, of freedom for 
innocent prisoners 

and of grammar 
against the outrages 
of modern usage. As 


the right-wing half of : 
Point-Counterpoint on : 
60 Minutes, Kilpatrick z 


blazed a trail for legions 
of sparring TV pundits. 
For his unreconstructed 
racial views, he 
eventually apologized. . 
For his deep-grained 4 


| and eloquent resistance 


to liberal ideas in S 
general—never. 
—BY DAVID VON DREHLE 





INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SPAN THE GLOBE. 


SO DOWE. 


EQUITY FUNDS FOR THE DECADE AHEAD 


Global investment opportunities are out there, if you know where to look. At Templeton, 
we have over 50 years’ experience evaluating global equities through both up and down 
markets. With investment professionals on the ground in 20 countries, we offer investors a 
unique perspective on the increasingly important and complex world of global investing. 


Our 2020 Vision program describes reasons you should consider global equity funds 
in the decade ahead. 


Visit franklintempleton.com/2020vision or call 1-800-FRANKLIN. 


TEMPLETON WORLD FUND 
Overall Morningstar Rating™ 7/31/2010-Class At 
~ Out of 593 U.S.-domiciled World Stock Funds 
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nats er te Oa FRANKLIN TEMPLETON 
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rating metrics, Past performance does not guarantee future results. 
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You should carefully consider a fund’s investment goals, risks, charges and expenses before investing. You'll find this and other information in the 
fund's summary prospectus and/or prospectus, which you can obtain from your financial advisor. Please read a prospectus carefully before investing. 


Foreign investing involves special risks, including currency fluctuations, economic instability and political developments. Investments in 
developing markets involve heightened risks related to the same factors. 
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classes may have different performance characteristics. ©2010 Morningstar, Inc. All rights reserved. The information contained herein is proprietary to Morningstar 
and/or its content providers; may not be copied or distributed; and is not warranted to be accurate, complete or timely. Neither Morningstar nor its content providers are 
responsible for any damages or losses arising from any use of this information 
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At home in the heartland 

The Islamic Center of Greater Toledo 
opened in Ohio in 1983 

Photograph by Chris Schedel 





Islam in America. 


By Bobby Ghosh/Dearborn 





NATION | AMERICA’S ISLAM PROBLEM 





TO EXPERIENCE WHAT IT FEELS LIKE TO BE 


a Muslim in America today, walk in the 
shoes of Dr. Mansoor Mirza of Sheboygan 
County, Wisconsin. It’s a February eve 
ning, and you're at a meeting of the plan- 
ning commission of Wilson (pop. 3,200), 
which is considering your application to 
open a mosque in the nearby village of 
Oostburg. You're not expecting much op 
position: you already own the property, 
and having worked in the nearby Manito 
woc hospital for the past five years, you’re 
hardly a stranger to the town. Indeed, 
some of the people at the meetings are like 
most of your patients—white Americans 
who don’t seem to care about their doc 
tors’ race or creed when they talk to them 
about their illnesses. 

But when the floor is opened to discus 
sion, you hear things they would never say 
to you even in the privacy of an examina 
tion room. One after another, they pour 
scorn and hostility on your proposal, and 
most of the objections have nothing to do 
with zoning regulations. It’s about your 
faith. Islam is a religion of hate, they say. 
Muslims are out to wipe out Christianity. 
There are 20 jihadi training camps hidden 
across rural America, busy even now pro 
ducing the next wave of terrorists. Mus 
lims murder their children. Christian kids 
have enough problems with drugs, alcohol 
and pornography and should not have to 
worry about Islam too. “I don’t want it in 
my backyard,” says one. Another says, “I 
just think it’s not America.” 

Looking back, Mirza recalls that a cou 
ple of speakers tried to steer the conversa 
tion into calmer territory. “I don’t think 
that we should be making broad, sweep- 
ing generalizations,” said one, according to 
minutes of the meeting obtained by Time. 
But such words barely gave pause to the 
blunt expressions of suspicion and hos 
tility toward Islam and Muslims. When 


22 


it came Mirza’s turn to speak, his shock 
and hurt were palpable. “If we are praying 
there, we don’t stink. We don’t make noise. 
We just come, pray and leave,” he said. He 
kept calm when a commissioner asked if 
there would be any weapons or military 
training at the mosque. But afterward, 
Pakistani-born Mirza, 38, was shaken. “I 
never expected that the same people who 
came to me at the hospital and treated me 
with respect would talk to me like this.” 
His lawyer had to take him toa nearby café 
to help him calm down. 

Some of Mirza’s roughly 100 fellow 
Muslims in Sheboygan County would 
say he was naive. The majority are Bos 
nians and Albanians who fled to the U.S. 
to escape persecution by Serbs after the 
collapse of Yugoslavia. Scarred by their 
experiences back home, some chose to 
keep their faith under wraps. They feared 
that plans to build a mosque would draw 
too much attention to their community. 
They were not entirely wrong. After the 
meeting, pastors in Oostburg began a 
campaign against the project. “The politi 
cal objective of Islam is to dominate the 
world with its teachings ... and to have 
domination of all other religions militar 
ily,” said the Rev. Wayne DeVrou, a pastor 
at the First Reformed Church in Oostburg. 


At prayer Parks1 would 
expand a space that has been used 
by Muslims for nearly a year 


The battle in Wilson received little 
national attention until this month, when 
a much larger and noisier uproar erupted 
in New York City over plans to build a Mus- 
lim cultural center and mosque two blocks 
from Ground Zero. Parksr, as the project is 
called, is the brainchild of Imam Feisal Rauf 
and his wife Daisy Khan, American Mus 
lims well known for promoting interfaith 
dialogue. Their plan has been approved 
by city authorities and has the backing of 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg, but it has ignit 
eda nationwide firestorm of protest. 

Some opponents are genuinely con 
cerned that an Islamic cultural center near 
Ground Zero would offend the families of 
the nearly 3,000 people killed in the attack 
on the World Trade Center. Paul Walier, a 
Buffalo, N.Y., lawyer whose sister Marga 
ret died in the towers, acknowledges that 
Rauf and Khan are within their constitu 
tional rights but adds, “I just don’t think 
it’s the appropriate thing to do.” You don’t 
have to be prejudiced against Islam to be 
lieve, as many Americans do, that the area 
around Ground Zero is sacred. But sadly, in 
an election season, such sentiments have 
been stoked into a volatile political issue by 
Republican leaders like Newt Gingrich and 
Sarah Palin. As the debate has grown more 
heated, the project has become a litmus test 
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for everything from private-property rights 
to religious tolerance. But as in Wisconsin, 
some of Parks1’s opponents are motivated 
by a troubling Islamophobia. 


Islam Meets America 

THE PROPOSED SITE OF PARKSI IS CLOSE 
not just to Ground Zero; it’s also a stone’s 
throw from strip clubs, liquor stores and 
other establishments typical of lower 
Manhattan. Local Muslims have been 
praying in the building for nearly a year, 
a fact that has been lost in the noise of 
the anti-mosque protests. But since early 
August, the site has been the scene of fre 
quent demonstrations in which protest 
ers carry signs saying such things as “All 
I Need to Know About Islam, I Learned 
on 9/11.” Like Mirza, Rauf and Khan seem 
stunned into paralysis. While opponents 
have cast them as extremists sympa- 
thetic to al-Qaeda, they themselves have 
given very few interviews. Rauf has been 
abroad for much of the time, but pressure 
is mounting on the couple to move their 
center to a less polarizing location. 

The controversy, meanwhile, has 
brought new scrutiny to other examples 
of anti-Islam and anti-Muslim protests 
across the country, raising larger ques- 
tions: Does the U.S. have a problem 
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with Islam? Have the terrorist attacks 
of 9/11—and the other attempts since- 
permanently excluded Muslims from full 
assimilation into American life? 

Muslim Americans need no convinc- 
ing. The Parks51 uproar, says Ebrahim 
Moosa, an associate professor of Islamic 
studies at Duke University, “is part of a 
pattern of intolerance” against Muslims 
that has existed since 9/11 but has deep 
ened in the past few years. Although the 
American strain of Islamophobia lacks 
some of the traditional elements of reli 
gious persecution—there’s no sign that 
violence against Muslims is on the rise, for 
instance—there’s plenty of anecdotal evi 
dence that hate speech against Muslims 
and Islam is growing both more wide- 
spread and more heated. “Islamophobia 
has become the accepted form of racism in 
America,” says Muslim-American writer 
and commentator Arsalan Iftikhar. “You 
can always take a potshot at Muslims or 
Arabs and get away with it.” 

There’s reason to think that the senti 
ments expressed in lower Manhattan and 
in Sheboygan County are not isolated. A 
new TimE~—Abt SRBI poll found that 46% 
of Americans believe Islam is more likely 
than other faiths to encourage violence 
against nonbelievers. Only 37% know a 
Muslim American. Overall, 61% oppose the 
Parks1 project, while just 26% are in favor 
of it. Just 23% say it would be a symbol of 
religious tolerance, while 44% say it would 
be an insult to those who died on 9/r1. 

Islamophobia in the U.S. doesn’t ap 
proach levels seen in other countries 
where Muslims are a minority: there’s 
no American equivalent of France’s ban 
on the burqa or Switzerland’s new law 
against building minarets. Polls have 
shown that most Muslims feel safer and 


freer in the U.S. than anywhere else in 
the Western world. Two American Mus 
lims have been elected to Congress, and 
this year, Rima Fakih became the first 
Muslim to be named Miss USA. Next 
month, the country’s first Muslim col 
lege will formally open its doors in 
Berkeley, Calif. Zaytuna College’s motto: 
“Where Islam Meets America.” 

But where ordinary Americans meet 
Islam, there is evidence that suspicion 
and hostility are growing. To be a Mus 
lim in America now is to endure slings 
and arrows against your faith—not just 
in the schoolyard and the office but also 
outside your place of worship and in the 
public square, where some of the country’s 
most powerful mainstream religious and 
political leaders unthinkingly (or worse, 
deliberately) conflate Islam with terror 
ism and savagery. In France and Britain, 
politicians from fringe parties say appall 
ing things about Muslims, but there’s no 
one in Europe with the stature of a former 
House Speaker who seemed to equate Is 
lam with Nazism, as Gingrich did recently. 
“The core argument emerging from [the 
anti-mosque protests] is that Muslims 
are not and can never be full Americans,” 
says Eboo Patel, an American Muslim on 
Obama's advisory council on faith-based 
and neighborhood partnerships. 

It makes sense that the most heated 
encounters take place over mosques. 
Since America’s Muslim population 
tends to be much more diffusely scat 
tered than Europe’s (with the exception 
of concentrations in cities like Dearborn, 
Mich.), places of worship are often the 
most tangible targets for hatred. And 
there are suddenly many more of them 
than before. According to Ihsan Bagby, 
an Islamic-studies professor at the 
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University of Kentucky, there are now 
1,900 mosques in the U.S., up from about 
1,200 in 2001. Many.of these are little 
more than makeshift prayer rooms in 
shops and offices; when Muslim groups 
set out to build formal mosques, they be- 
come more exposed and vulnerable. 

This year, at least six mosque projects 
across the U.S. have faced bitter opposi 
tion. In Temecula, Calif., a group in July 
brought dogs to a protest where Muslims 
were praying, knowing full well that the 
animals are regarded as unclean in Islam. 
And the rage against Muslims is by no 
means limited to proposed mosques. In 
Gainesville, Fla., a pastor has announced 
plans to burn copies of the Koran on the 
anniversary of the 9/11 attacks, arguing 
that Jesus would burn the Koran because 
“it’s not holy.” Groups calling themselves 
the Freedom Defense Initiative and Stop 
the Islamization of America have spon- 
sored advertisements offering Muslims a 
“safe” way to give up Islam—the sort of 
exhortation directed at Jews and Roman 
Catholics in generations past. 

But perhaps the most vicious attacks 
take place online, where extreme bigot 
ry can easily metastasize. Bloggers like 
Pamela Geller, a New Yorker who runs 
the website Atlas Shrugs, played a piv- 
otal role in making Parksr a national is- 
sue even after mainstream conservative 
commentators had given it a thumbs-up. 
In December, Laura Ingraham, sitting in 
for Bill O'Reilly on Fox News, interviewed 
Daisy Khan and ended the segment by 
telling her, “I like what you're trying to 
do.” Geller, however, mounted a concert 
ed campaign against the center. “This is 
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Islamic domination and expansionism,” 
she wrote. “The location is no accident 
just as al-Aqsa was built on top of the 
Temple in Jerusalem.” Eventually other 
bloggers picked up the thread, and the 
campaign went viral. 


Abandoned by Friends 

THE ARGUMENTS MARSHALED BY ISLAM’S 
detractors have become familiar: Since 
most terrorist attacks are conducted by 
Muslims and in the name of their faith, Is- 
lam must bea violent creed. Passages of the 
Koran taken out of context are brandished 
as evidence that Islam requires believers to 
kill or convert all others. Shari‘a laws re- 
quiring the stoning of adulterers or other 
gruesome punishments serve as proof that 
Muslims are savage and backward. The 
conclusion of this line of reasoning is that 
Islam is a death cult, not a real religion, 
so constitutional freedoms don’t apply to 
it. Religious intolerance is not limited to 
Islam, of course: Jews, Mormons and oth- 
ers still experience hate speech. But the 
most toxic bile is reserved for Muslims. 
Franklin Graham, son of Evangelical gi- 
ant Billy Graham, tells Time that Islam is 
“a religion of hatred. It’s a religion of war.” 
Parksr should not be allowed, he says, be- 
cause Muslim worshippers will be able to 
walk there, and “the entire area they walk 
by foot they claim as Islamic territory. 
They will claim now that the World Trade 
Center property ... is Islamic land.” 

Those railing against new mosques 
also use arguments of equivalence: Saudi 
Arabia doesn’t allow churches and syna- 
gogues, so why should the U.S. permit 
the building of Islamic places of worship? 
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Never mind that the U.S. is not, like Saudi 
Arabia, a country with a state religion, or 
that America was founded on ideals of 
religious freedom and tolerance. 

It’s worth noting that wherever opposi 
tion has been nakedly anti-Islamic, it has 
been denounced by many Christian, Jew 
ish and secular groups. Muslims are by 
no means friendless. But in recent weeks, 
they have felt abandoned by people they 
would have expected to be their staunch- 
est allies. Prominent Democrats either 
have been notably silent on the Parks1 con- 
troversy or, like Senator Harry Reid recent- 
ly, have sided with those who think the 
center should be moved someplace else. 
Even André Carson, a Democratic Con 
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gressman from Indiana and one of two 
Muslims in the House, skirted questions 
on the location of the project, telling Time, 
“That's certainly a question my friends in 
New York will have to hash out.” 

Over the weekend, Muslim hopes 
were first raised, then dashed, by Presi 
dent Obama. On Friday, Aug. 13, hosting 
a dinner for Muslim leaders at the White 
House, he eloquently defended the com 
munity’s constitutional right to practice 
its faith—and by inference, to build their 
mosques where legally permitted. But 
the very next day, Obama added a rider: 
he was not, he clarified, commenting on 
the “wisdom of making the decision to put 
the mosque there.” A White House official 
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explains the Saturday restatement by say 
ing, “There’s a reason the President rarely 
makes the tactical decision to speak” with 
reporters in impromptu media gaggles. 

Even from the distance and relative 
safety of Dearborn, Muslims expressed 
alarm at the explosion of bile over Parksr. 
A heated discussion broke out among cus- 
tomers at a bakery on Aug. 11, the start 
of the fasting month of Ramadan. Some 
argued that the Parks1 project should be 
scrapped, lest it inflame anti-Muslim sen 
timent; others said backing down would 
be a mistake. “If they don’t build it, they 
will be agreeing with those who say Mus 
lims are not proper Americans,” said Sami, 
a recent Iraqi immigrant who would give 
only his first name. “If that’s the case, | 
might as well go back to Baghdad, because 
I will never be accepted here.” 

In Dearborn and elsewhere, many 
American Muslims are especially dis- 
tressed by the demonization of Rauf, one 
of the country’s foremost practitioners of 
Sufism, a mystical form of Islam reviled 
by extremists like Osama bin Laden. “It 
demonstrates that this is not about distin- 
guishing good from bad, extreme from 
moderate,” says Saeed Khan, who lectures 
on ethnic-identity politics and the Mus 
lim diaspora at Wayne State University in 
Detroit. “Muslims are being subjected to 
a broader brush as a community.” In real 
ity, the U.S. has probably the most diverse 
Muslim population of any country: Amer- 
ican Muslims represent practically every 
race and sect, even those regarded by many 
Islamic states as heretical. 

Why has Islamophobia suddenly inten 
sified? Some Muslim Americans argue it 
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hasn't: these sentiments have existed for 
years. Others say there have been peaks 
and troughs since 9/11. Muslim-American 
commentator Iftikhar recalls the “first 
wave” of anti-Muslim outbursts after the 
terrorist attacks, when leading Christian 
figures like Pat Robertson and Jerry Fal 
well openly questioned whether Islam 
was a religion at all and labeled the Proph 
et Muhammad a robber, brigand and ter 
rorist. Political leaders were hardly more 
circumspect. Saxby Chambliss, then a Rep 
resentative from Georgia (now a Senator), 
said his state should “arrest every Muslim 
that comes across the state line,” though he 
later apologized for the remark. 

The venom was diluted by President 
George W. Bush. Immediately after the 
9/11 attacks, Bush visited an Islamic cen 
ter in Washington and declared that there 
would be no reprisals against Muslims. 
Islam, he said, was a religion of peace. The 
message was reinforced by top Adminis 
tration officials like Condoleezza Rice and 
Colin Powell. While Bush’s credibility 
with American Muslims would eventu 
ally be blighted by the war in Iraq and the 
attendant death of tens of thousands of 
Muslims there, some commentators give 
him credit for reining in Islamophobes. 
Patel says, “Bush was very strong [in de 
fending Islam] on the domestic front.” Like 
Obama after him, Bush repeatedly drew 
sharp distinctions between the extremist, 
violent interpretation of Islam by follow 
ers of bin Laden and its peaceful majority. 
(Bush has declined requests, including 
from TimE, to comment on Parks1.) But by 
the tail end of his Administration, some 
Republican groups were already breaking 
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away from the White House line. One un- 
expected watershed moment was the 2007 
release of the Pew Research Center report 
Muslim Americans, still the most compre- 
hensive survey of the community, which 
estimated the Muslim-American popula- 
tion at 2.35 million. It was the first defini- 
tive number and was much smaller than 
previous estimates, which ranged from 
6 million to 8 million. One consequence 
of the reduced estimate, says Wayne 
State’s Khan, was that it made the com- 
munity much more vulnerable to political 
attack. “It put the metaphorical chum in 
the water,” he says. “It signaled to people 
that Muslims were a very small group and 
didn't need to be taken seriously.” 

Then came the attempt to portray 
Obama asa closet Muslim during the 2008 
presidential campaign, which brought 
anti-Islamic rhetoric onto the political 
stage, marking a break from the Bush 
years. (Remarkably, according to Time’s 
poll, nearly a quarter of Americans still 
think Obama is a Muslim.) Since becom- 
ing President, Obama has made it a prior- 
ity to improve the country’s image in the 
eyes of the Islamic world. 

His outreach to American Muslims has 
been much quieter. Unlike Bush, Obama 
has not yet visited a mosque in the U.S. 
Attitudes toward Islam have worsened 
perceptibly in the past two years, perhaps 
because of a string of terrorism-related in- 
26 


cidents involving American Muslims like 
the accused Fort Hood shooter Major Nidal 
Hasan and the would-be Times Square 
bomber Faisal Shahzad. Sami, the Iraqi 
immigrant in Dearborn, says he noticed a 
change in his neighbors’ attitude after the 
Times Square incident. “Two days later, I 
was loading some bags in my car, and one 
guy comes over and looks over my shoul- 
der,” he recalls. “I saw the look in his eyes, 
and I knew what he was thinking.” 

The concern now is that the mosque 
protests and the attention they have 
drawn from politicians may have brought 
Islamophobia firmly into the mainstream. 
“It may have become a permanent politi- 
cal wedge issue,” says Iftikhar. So far, the 
Muslim-American community’s response 
has gone little beyond hand-wringing. It 
has historically had trouble presenting a 
united front: divisions abound along both 
racial and linguistic lines, and the com- 
munity has no obvious leaders. 

In the meantime, some worry that 
growing resentment against Islam will dis- 
courage Muslims, especially young ones, 
from assimilating into the wider society. 
“When you havea leading politician equat- 
ing Islam to Nazism, you can imagine that 
a 17-year-old Muslim in Virginia is think- 
ing, Oh, my God, these people are totally 
against my religion,” says Duke's Moosa. 

For Iftikhar, the community’s best 
chance now is to appeal to Americans’ 


sense of justice and fair play. And such 
appeals can work. In Wilson, the town’s 
executive council eventually ruled in 
Mirza’s favor, and the Islamic Society of 
Sheboygan has converted a building on 
his property into a mosque. The Muslim 
community has already elected an imam, 
Mohammed Hamad. But it took a tragedy 
to bring Muslims and non-Muslims closer 
together. In June, Sofia Khan, a Muslim 
girl from Chicago, disappeared in Lake 
Michigan near Oostburg while on vaca- 
tion with her family. Rita Harmeling, a 
local woman from a church that had op- 
posed the mosque, called the imam and 
asked him to minister to the grieving 
Khan family. Later Harmeling helped 
volunteers and rescue workers who tried 
to find the girl. Soon, other residents 
opened their homes to the Khans. When 
Sofia’s body was found, a neighbor of the 
mosque offered the use of his front yard 
for mourners to gather. 

In Sheboygan County, the good old- 
fashioned American sense of community 
came through for Mirza, Hamad and the 
Khans. But when it comes to Muslims 
and Islam, America’s better angels are 
not always so accommodating. —wiTH 
REPORTING BY BARBARA ABEL AND JULIA 
LIEBLICH/CHICAGO, MICHAEL SCHERER, 
JAY NEWTON-SMALL, ELIZABETH DIAS AND 
KATY STEINMETZ/WASHINGTON, ANDREA 
FORD/NEW YORK = 
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THE Topic | It costs too much, and it’s harder 
to find, but everyone keeps saying you 
should be eating it. So the question is: 


What’s 
So Great 


About 








Organic 





Food? 


BY JEFFREY KLUGER 


OOKING FOR A QUICK WAY TO FEEL 

lousy about yourself? Then for 

get the idea of a healthy diet and 

just eat what your body wants 

you to eat. Your body wants 
meat; your body wants fat; your body 
wants salt and sugar. Your body will put 
up with fruits and vegetables if it must, 
but only after all the meat, fat, salt and 
sugar are gone. And as for the question of 
where your food comes from—whether 
it’s locally grown, sustainably raised, 
grass-fed, free range or pesticide-free? 
Your body doesn’t give a hoot. 

But you and your body aren’t the only 
ones with astake in this game. Your doctor 
has opinions about what you should eat. 
So does your family. And so too do the food 
purists who lately seem to be everywhere, 
insisting that everything that crosses your 
lips be raised and harvested and brought 
to market in just the right way. If you find 
this tiresome—even intrusive—you're 
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not alone. “It’s food, man. It’s identity,” says 
James McWilliams, a professor of environ- 
mental history at Texas State University. 
“We encourage people to eat sensibly and 
virtuously, and then we set this incredibly 
high bar for how they do it.” 

The ideal—as we’re reminded and re- 
minded and reminded—is to go organic, 
to trade processed foods for fresh foods and 
the supermarket for the farmers’ market. 
Organic foods of all kinds currently repre- 
sent only about 3% of the total American 
market, according to the most recent num- 
bers from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (USDA), but it’s a sector we all should 
be supporting more. 

That sounds like a great idea, but we'll 
pay a price for it. Organic fruits and veg- 
etables cost 13¢ to 36¢ per Ib. more than 
ordinary produce, though prices fluctu- 
ate depending on the particular food and 
region of the country. Milk certified as 
hormone- and antibiotic-free costs $6 per 
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gal. on average, compared with $3.50 for 
ordinary grocery-store milk. 

What's more, while grass-fed beef is 
lower in fat, and milk without chemicals 
is clearly a good idea, it’s less obvious that 
organic fruits and vegetables have a nu 
tritional edge to speak of. A 2009 study 
in the American Journal of Clinical Nutri 
tion led to a firestorm in the food world. It 
found no difference between organic and 
conventional produce with regard to all 
but three of the vitamins and other food 
components studied, and conventional 
produce actually squeaked past organic 
for one of those three. 

“We draw these bright lines between 
organic and conventional food,” says 
McWilliams. “But science doesn’t draw 
those lines. They crisscross, and you have 
people on both sides of the argument 
cherry-picking their data.” For consum 
ers trying to stay healthy and feed their 
families—and do both on budgets that have 
become tighter than ever—the ideological 
back-and-forth does no good at all. What’s 
needed are not arguments but answers. 


The Wages of Eating 
THE BIGGEST REASON NOT TO IGNORE THE 
food purists is that in a lot of ways they’re 
right. Our diet is indeed killing us, and 
it’s killing the planet too. Earlier this 
month, the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention in Atlanta released a study 
revealing that nearly 27% of Americans 
are now considered obese (that is, more 
than 20% above their ideal weight), and 
in nine states, the obesity rate tops 30%. 
We eat way too much meat—up to 220 Ib. 
per year for every man, woman and child 
in the U.S.—and only 14% of us consume 
our recommended five servings of fruits 
and vegetables per day. Our processed food 
is dense with salt and swimming in high 
fructose corn syrup, two flavors we can’t 
resist. Currently, enough food is manufac 
turedin the U.S. forevery American to con 
sume 3,800 calories per day—we need only 
2,350 in a healthy diet—and while some of 
that gets thrown away, most is gobbled up 
long before it can go stale on the shelves. 
Keeping the food flowing—and the 
prices low enough for people to continue 
buying it—requires a lot of industrial 
engineering tricks, and those have knock 
on effects of their own. Up to ro million 
tons of chemical fertilizer per year are 
poured onto fields to cultivate corn alone, 
for example, which has increased yields 
23% from 1990 to 2009 but has led to 
toxic runoffs that are poisoning the be 
leaguered Gulf of Mexico. Beef raised in 
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One study found no 
nutritional difference 
between organic 

and conventional 
produce—and 
conventional even 
squeaked ahead in 
one category 





industrial conditions are dosed with anti 
biotics and growth-boosting hormones, 
leaving chemical residues in meat and 
milk. A multicenter study released just 
two days after the obesity report showed 
that American girls as young as 7 are 
entering puberty at double the rate they 
were in the late 1990s, perhaps as a re 
sult of the obesity epidemic but perhaps 
too as a result of the hormones in their 
environment—including their food. And 
for out-of-season foods to be available in 
all seasons as they now are, crops must be 
grown in one place and flown or trucked 
thousands of miles to market. That leaves 
an awfully big carbon footprint for the 
privilege of eating a plum in December. 
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The food wars are fought on multiple 
fronts, but it’s the battle over meat that 
generates the most ferocious disagree- 
ment. Americans have always been 
unapologetic carnivores, which befits a 
nation that grew up chasing buffalo and 
raising cattle across endless stretches of 
open plains, But lately things have gotten 
out of hand. The U.S. produces a breath 
taking 80 billion lb. of meat per year, with 
poultry alone making up 35 billion lb. It’s 
now common knowledge that the ani- 
mals are raised in mostly miserable con- 
ditions, jammed together on factory farms 
and filled with high-calorie, corn-based 
feed that fattens them up and moves 
them to slaughter as fast as possible. It can 
take up to two and a half years to raise 
a grass-fed cow, while a 
feedlot animal may face 


the knife after just 14 Grass-fed cattle 


months. 


The idea of animals Mave higher ratios of 
livingsuch short, brutish Qmega-3 to omega-6 





“The levels are almost undetectable af- 
ter three months,” says Ken Jaffe, a former 
physician who now runs Slope Farms, an 
open-air cattle farm in the Catskill Moun- 
tains of New York. The big beef manu- 
facturers concede that while the ratio for 
omega-6s to omega-3s is 1.5 to 1 for grass- 
fed cows, it leaps to 7 to 1 for those that 
are grain-fed. But industry reps challenge 
the significance of those numbers. “The 


best ratio hasn’t been determined yet in | 


terms of nutritional balance,” says Shalene 
McNeill, a registered dietitian working for 
the National Beef Cattlemen’s Association, 
an industry group. “And it’s important to 
remember that this is just one small part 
of aconsumer’s overall diet.” 

Farm-raised animals are also higher in 
conjugated lineoleic acids, 
fatty acids that, according 
to studies of lab animals, 
may help reduce the risk 


lives introduces an ele . on feedlots have less 
ment of altruism into the fatty acids, a chance of spreading E. coli 
organic-vs.-commercial balance that’s bacteria through contact 
debate over meat that isn’t believed to reduce with other animals’ ma 


there for other foods. Just 


this month, Ohio Gover- the risk of cancer 
nor Ted Strickland bro- and heart disease 


kered a truce between 

animal-rights activists 

and farmers in his state to improve the 
living conditions of hogs, veal calves and 
hens; that agreement followed similar re- 
forms enacted in California in 2008. 

“When you're raising something with 
acirculatory system and a nervous system, 
they deserve care,” says Bev Eggleston, 
the owner of EcoFriendly Foods, a decid- 
edly nonindustrial farm in Moneta, Va., 
that produces cattle, hogs, veal, lamb and 
poultry. Eggleston’s animals live in fields 
and coops, not feedlots and cages. The 
farm has a petting zoo, and the doors of 
the slaughterhouse are open to visitors 
so they can see the clean and as-humane- 
as-possible conditions in which the ani- 
mals are killed. “I want to speak for the 
animals,” Eggleston says. “When I pull a 
knife, I want them to know their gift is 
being received.” 

There are material advantages to that 
kind of humane treatment. Cattle that eat 
more grass have higher ratios of omega-3 
fatty acids to omega-6s, a balance that’s 
widely believed to reduce the risk of can- 
cer, heart disease and arthritis and to im- 
prove cognitive function. Take the cows 
out of the pasture, put them in a feedlot 
and stuff them with corn-based feed, and 
the omega-3s plummet. 
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nure, though the industry 
insists it is making im- 
provements, with better 
spacing of animals on the 
lots and better cleaning 
methods in slaughterhouses. 

Hogs and chickens present fewer 
problems than cattle—at least in terms 
of chemicals—since government regula- 
tions prohibit farmers from using growth 
hormones on either animal. But antibiotics 
are still served up liberally, and that cre- 
ates other dangers. Methicillin-resistant 


of various cancers. What’s | 
more, animals not raised | 


| 


Staphylococcus aureus (MRSA), for example, | 


an often deadly pathogen associated most- 
ly with hospital-acquired infections, has 
been increasingly turning up in hog farm- 


ers, who contract it from their animals. In | 


one study last year, a University of lowa 
epidemiologist found that 49% of the hogs 
she tested were positive for MRSA, as were 
45% of the humans who handled them. 

Short of swearing off meat—a perfectly 
good choice, but with only 3% of Ameri- 
cans describing themselves as vegetarians, 
not likely for most people—there are no 
easy solutions. For one thing, if we all de- 
cided to switch to healthier, chemical-free 
meat, there wouldn’t be remotely enough 
to go around. Only 3% of cattle in the U.S. 
are organically raised, and just 0.02% of 
hogs and 1.5% of poultry. What’s more, 
that scarcity helps drive the already pre- 
mium price higher still. 

Another alternative is to eat more 
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This summary does not take the place of talking to your | 


healthcare provider about your medical condition or 
treatment. See full Prescribing Information for complete 
product information. 
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ADVAIR DISKUS can cause serious side effects, including: 

1. People with asthma who take long-acting beta,- 
adrenergic agonist (LABA) medicines, such as 
salmeterol (one of the medicines in ADVAIR DISKUS), 
have an increased risk of death from asthma 
problems. it is not Known whether fluticasone propionate, 
the other medicine in ADVAIR DISKUS, reduces the risk of 
death from asthma problems seen with salmeterol. 

© Call your healthcare provider if breathing problems 
worsen over time while using ADVAIR DISKUS. You 
may need different treatment. 

© Get emergency medical care if: 

- you use your rescue inhaler medicine, but it does not 
relieve your breathing problems, 

2. ADVAIR DISKUS should be used only if your healthcare 
provider decides that your asthma is not well controlled 
with a long-term asthma control medicine, such as 
inhaled corticosteroids. 

3. When your asthma is well controlled, your healthcare 
provider may tell you to stop taking ADVAIR DISKUS. Your 
healthcare provider will decide if you can stop ADVAIR 
DISKUS without loss of asthma control. Your healthcare 
provider may prescribe a different asthma control 
medicine for you, such as an inhaled corticosteroid. 

4. Children and adolescents who take LABA medicines may 
have an increased risk of being hospitalized for asthma 
problems. 

What is ADVAIR DISKUS? 

© ADVAIR DISKUS combines an inhaled corticosteroid 
medicine, fluticasone propionate (the same medicine 
found in FLOVENT®), and a LABA medicine, salmeterol 
(the same medicine found in SEREVENT®). 

- Inhaled corticosteroids help to decrease inflammation in 
the lungs. Inflammation in the lungs can lead to asthma 
symptoms. 

-LABA medicines are used in people with asthma and 
chronic obstructive pulmonary disease (COPD). LABA 
medicines help the muscles around the airways in your 
Jungs stay relaxed to prevent symptoms, such as wheezing 
and shortness of breath. These symptoms can happen 
when the muscles around the airways tighten. This makes 
ithard to breathe. in severe cases, wheezing can stop your 
breathing and cause death if not treated right away. 

¢ ADVAIR DISKUS is used for asthma and COPD as follows: 

Asthma 

ADVAIR DISKUS is used to control syrnptoms of asthma 

and to prevent symptoms such as wheezing in adults and 

children aged 4 years and older. 

ADVAIR DISKUS contains salmeterol (the same medicine 

found in SEREVENT). LABA medicines, such as salmeterol, 

increase the risk of death from asthma problems. 

ADVAIR DISKUS 's not for adults and children with asthma who: 
- are well controlled with another asthma control 

medicine, such as a low to medium dose of an 
inhaled corticosteroid medicine 

- have sudden asthma symptoms. 


COPD is a chronic lung disease that includes chronic 
bronchitis, emphysema, or both. ADVAIR DISKUS 250/50 is 
used long term, 2 times each day to help improve lung function 
for better breathing in adults with COPD. ADVAIR DISKUS 
250/50 has been shown to decrease the number of flare-ups 
and poh of COED aio tide 
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if you have a severe allergy to milk proteins. Ask your 


doctor if you are not sure, 
What should | tell my healthcare provider before 
using ADVAIR DISKUS? 


Tell your healthcare provider about all of your health — 


conditions, including if you: 

¢ have heart problems = have high blood pressure 
¢ have thyroid problems 

* have diabetes 


© have liver problems 
have osteoporosis 
* have an immune system problem 
*are 
known if ADVAIR DISKUS may harm your unborn baby. 
are breastfeeding. It is not known if ADVAIR DISKUS 
yale age lapel 
are allergic to any of the ingredients in ADVAIR 
DISKUS, any other medicines, or food products 
are exposed to chickenpox or measles 
Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines you 
take including prescription and non-prescription medicines, 


| vitamins, and herbal supplements. ADVAIR DISKUS and 


certain other medicines may interact with each other. 
This may cause serious side effects. Especially, tell your 
healthcare provider if you take ritonavir. The anti-HIV 
medicines NORVIR® (ritonavir capsules) Soft Gelatin, 
NORVIR (ritonavir oral solution), and KALETRA® (lopinavir/ 
ritonavir) Tablets contain ritonavir. 

Know the medicines you take. Keep a list and show it 
to your healthcare provider and pharmacist each time you 
get a new medicine. 


How do | use ADVAIR DISKUS? 


Do not use ADVAIR DISKUS unless your healthcare 

provider has taught you and you understand everything. 

Ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist if you have 

any questions. 

© Children should use ADVAIR DISKUS with an adult's help, 
as instructed by the child’s healthcare provider. 

© Use ADVAIR DISKUS exactly as prescribed. Do not use 
ADVAIR DISKUS more often than prescribed. ADVAIR 
DISKUS comes in 3 strengths. Your healthcare provider 
has prescribed the one that is best for your condition. 

¢ The usual dosage of ADVAIR DISKUS is 1 inhalation 
2 times each day (morning and evening). The 2 doses 
should be about 12 hours apart. Rinse your mouth with 
water after using ADVAIR DISKUS. 

© If you take more ADVAIR DISKUS than your doctor has 
prescribed, get medical help right away if you have any 
unusual symptoms, such as worsening shortness of 
breath, chest pain, increased heart rate, or shakiness. 

© ff you miss a dose of ADVAIR DISKUS, just skip that dose. 
Take your next dose at your usual time. Do not take 2 
doses at one time. 

© Do not use a spacer device with ADVAIR DISKUS. 

© Do not breathe into ADVAIR DISKUS. 

While you are using ADVAIR DISKUS 2 times each day, 
do not use other medicines that contain a LABA for 
any reason. Ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist if 
any of your other medicines are LABA medicines. 

© Do not stop using ADVAIR DISKUS or other asthma 
medicines unless told to do so by your healthcare provider 
because your symptoms might get worse. Your healthcare 
provider will change your medicines as needed. 

¢ ADVAIR DISKUS does not relieve sudden symptoms, 
Always have a rescue inhaler medicine with you to treat 
sudden symptoms, If you do not have an inhaled, short- 
acting bronchodilator, call your healthcare provider to have 
one prescribed for you. 
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© your breathing problems worsen with ADVAIR DISKUS 
Se ee 
than 


© your rescue inhaler medicine does not work as well for you 
at relieving symptoms 

© you need to use 4 or more inhalations of your rescue 

inhaler medicine for 2 or more days in a row 


ADVAIR DISKUS, DISKUS, FLOVENT, and SEREVENT are 
registered trademarks of GlaxoSmithKline. Norvir and 
Kaletra are registered trademarks of Abbott Laboratories. 





or planning to become pregnant. It is not 


you use 1 whole canister of your rescue inhaler medicine 
in 8 weeks’ time 

your peak flow meter results decrease. Your healthcare 
provider will tell you the numbers that are right for you. 

© you have asthma and your symptoms do not improve after 
using ADVAIR DISKUS regularly for 1 week 


What are the possible side effects with ADVAIR DISKUS? 
© ADVAIR DISKUS can cause serious side effects, 
including: 


© See “Whatis the most important information | should 





know about ADVAIR DISKUS?” 
© serious allergic reactions. Call your healthcare provider 
or get emergency medical care if you get any of the 
following symptoms of a serious allergic reaction: 
- rash 
- hives 
~ swelling of the face, mouth, and tongue 
- breathing problems 
¢ sudden breathing problems immediately after inhaling 
your medicine 
* effects on heart 
- increased blood pressure 
- a fast and irregular heartbeat 
- chest pain 
* effects on nervous system 
~ tremor 
- nervousness 
* reduced adrenal function (may result in loss of energy) 
changes in blood (sugar, potassium, certain types of 
white blood cells) 
© weakened immune system and a higher chance of 
infections 
© lower bone mineral density. This may be a problem 
for people who already have a higher chance of low bone 
density (osteoporosis), 
eye problems including glaucoma and cataracts. You 
should have regular eye exams while using ADVAIR DISKUS. 
© slowed growth in children. A child’s growth should be 
checked often. 
¢ pneumonia. People with COPD have a higher chance 
of getting pneumonia. ADVAIR DISKUS may increase 
the chance of getting pneumonia. Call your healthcare 
provider if you notice any of the following symptoms: 
- increase in mucus (sputum) production 
~ change in mucus color 
- fever 
- chills 
- increased cough 
- increased breathing problems 
Common side effects of ADVAIR DISKUS include: 


Asthma: COPD: 

© upper respiratory tract ¢ thrush in the mouth and 
infection throat 

© throat irritation © throat irritation 

© hoarseness and voice © hoarseness and voice 
changes changes 

© thrush in the mouth and © viral respiratory infections 
throat © headache 

© bronchitis muscle and bone pain 
© cough 

© headache 

© nausea and vomiting 


In children with asthma, infections in the ear, nose, and 
throat are common. 

Tell your healthcare provider about any side effect that 
bothers you or that does not go away. 

These are not all the side effects with ADVAIR DISKUS. Ask 
your healthcare provider or pharmacist for more information. 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You 
may report side effects to the FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 
Ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist for additional 
information about ADVAIR DISKUS. You can also contact 
the company that makes ADVAIR DISKUS (toll free) 
at 1-888-825-5249 or at www.advair.com. 
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fish, which is healthier anyway because 
it’s leaner, lower in calories and higher 
in omega-3s. But with fish stocks collaps- 
ing worldwide because of rampant over- 
consumption, there’s only so far that 
solution could take us. A half measure— 
but a very powerful one—is simply to cut 
back on whatever meat we do eat, even if 
we can’t quit it altogether. This shouldn't 
be too hard: Americans already consume 
at least 1.5 times as much meat as the USDA 
recommends in its famed food pyramid. 
And with plenty of protein to be found in 
eggs, soy, cheese, grains, nuts, legumes and 
leafy green vegetables, there is no shortage 
of ways to compensate. 

“You need to eat animals only to close 
the nutrient cycle,” says Fred Kirschen- 
mann, a distinguished fellow at the Leo- 
pold Center for Sustainable Agriculture at 
Iowa State University. “If we changed a few 


| things about how we live, we'd have fewer 


animals in the system.” 


Cash Crops 

WHEN ANIMAL PROTEIN, WHETHER ORGAN- 
ic or not, becomes a supporting player in 
the diet, then fruits, veggies and grains take 
the lead. That's generally a good thing, but 
here too there are complications. The back- 
to-the-land ideal of farming without the use 
of synthetic pesticides and other chemicals 
can take you only so far in a country with 
309 million mouths to feed (not to mention 
a world with 6.8 billion). Say what you will 
about the environmental depredations of 
agribusiness, industrial farms coax up to 
twice as much food out of every acre of land 
as organic farms do. And even that full-tilt 
output may not be enough to keep up with 
a global population that’s galloping ahead 
toa projected 9 billion by 2050. 

“Only about 5% of the arable land on the 
planet remains unused,” says McWilliams. 
“But we'll need to increase food production 
by 50% to 100%.” If we have to spray, fertil- 
ize and even genetically engineer our way 
there, that’s something we may simply 
have to accept. 

In the U.S., running out of crop foods is 
not a problem—at least not yet—but pesti- 
cide residues on fruits and vegetables cause 
people some perfectly reasonable worries. 
Properly washing or peeling produce can 
take care of most of the problem, but if you 
buy organic, you avoid the pesticide issue 
altogether, right? Not necessarily. It’s not 
just that drift from nearby nonorganic 
farms can contaminate other crops in the 
vicinity; it’s also that organic farmers use 
pesticides of their own. According to the 
Environmental Protection Agency, there 


A freakishly large, 
overly engineered 
tomato that is 
designed to ripen 
en route to the store 
will never match the 
taste of its natural, 
vine-ripened cousin 
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are now 195 registered biopesticides— 
substances derived from animals, plants or 
minerals that are toxic to certain species— 
used in 780 commercial products. There is 
broad agreement that biopesticides are not 
as dangerous as commercial pesticides, but 
less toxic doesn’t mean nontoxic, and even 
such lower-impact chemistry has a nasty 
habit of hanging around in soil and water 
longer than you want it to. “Organic farm- 
ing may represent only 2% of the total of all 
farming,” says McWilliams, “but what if it 
became 20%? The chemicals are used only 
sparingly now, but they wouldn’t be then.” 

Organic fertilizers are less of a problem, 
since they consist mostly of manure, as 
well as other relatively benign materials 
like peat, seaweed, saltpeter and compost. 
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Humble as such substances are, however, 
they can become awfully pricey, because 
you need very big quantities to pack 
the same fertilizing punch as synthetic 
brands do. “It can take four tons of manure 
per acre to raise food,” says McWilliams. 
“When you know that, a bag of synthetic 
fertilizer starts to look pretty good.” 


Wallet and Palate 

BUT FOR MOST CONSUMERS—EVEN THOSE 
who think of themselves as environmen 
tally conscious—the critical consider 
ations in deciding to go organic involve the 
far more personal matters of price, flavor 
and nutrition. Last year’s nutrient study 
had a lot of organic partisans wincing 
and a lot of commercial growers feeling 
smug—but one paper is hardly the whole 
story. The real difference between organic 
and nonorganic produce is in the relative 
presence of micronutrients such as copper, 
iron and manganese, as well as folic acid, 
none of which were included in the study. 
With these, the results are mixed. 

In a meta-analysis conducted by the 
Organic Center, a nonprofit group in 
Boulder, Colo., organic produce was 
found to be 25% higher in phenolic acids 





There is broad 
agreement that 
biopesticides are 
not as dangerous 
as synthetic 
pesticides, but 
less toxic doesn’t 
mean nontoxic 


and antioxidants. “It’s these components 
that are deficient in American diets, so 
that makes this finding especially signifi 
cant,” says Charles Benbrook, the group’s 
chief scientist. But the organic label alone 
is not enough to ensure that all consum 
ers get the same boost. “The real nutrient 
value in produce comes from the soil,” 
says Kirschenmann. “So that’s a mixed 
deal unless you know the farmer and 
know how he’s managing his soil.” 

The farmer also plays the biggest role 
in determining the most subjective of 
all variables: taste. You can start a lot of 
arguments about whether organic crops 
actually have better, fresher, more com 
plex flavors than industrial crops do, but 
without a double-blind taste test, there’s 
no way to know. On a few points, most 
people agree: a freakishly large, overly en 
gineered tomato or strawberry designed 
to ripen en route to a distribution center 
will never come close to the taste of its 
vine-ripened, fresh-picked cousin. The 
Red Delicious apple is the poster fruit for 
what can go wrong when commercial 
growers manipulate their product too 
much. Bred and rebred for an ever redder 
skin and an ever more tapered shape, the 


Who else could bring you a line of nut bars, each one specially made with you in mind? From Heart Healthy Bars* 


to Energy Bars, Planters NUTerition bars are where wholesome meets great taste. 





apples became mealy, juiceless and all but 
unpalatable inside. 

That, however, is not to say organic 
growers don’t also try to prettify their 
produce before revealing it to the world. 
“Green markets can be a kind of food 
pornography,” says Manny Howard, au 
thor of My Empire of Dirt, about his experi 
ences with backyard farming. “You buy a 
big bushel of beet greens without a worm 
hole in it, and that’s just not what farm 
food looks like.” 

There may be flavor to be found in 
lovely and unlovely food alike, and a lot 
of things have to go right to raise the best 
tasting produce. It’s not just the quality 
of the soil that’s at work, says Kirschen 
mann. “Selecting the right variety of plant 
and using the right mix of compost are 
important too. With farm-to-table food, 
the farmers are in many ways the chefs, as 
opposed to, say, molecular gastronomy, in 
which so much happens in the kitchen.” 

The kitchen, of course, is the center 
of everything for families too, and this is 
where the shouting of the food partisans 
fades to babble. Eating an apple is almost 
always better than not eating an apple, no 

All you can eat Manny Howard turned his 800-sq.-ft. plot in Brooklyn into a backyard farm matter where it came from. And getting 








Who else could bring you a line of nut mixes 
that are as delicious as they are nutritious? Try our new Antioxidant Mix! It’s a good source of 


vitamins C & E and a sodium-free food! 











Health Checkup | Organic Food 











Eggs 


WHY BUY ORGANIC? 
The feed given to the 
hens may include or- 
ganic supplements like 
flaxseed meal, which 
increases vitamin A 
and omega-3 acids and 
improves taste. The 
birds are better treated 
too, with more room to 
move around. 

PRICE: $4.39 a dozen for grade-A 
large brown eggs 

WHY BUY CONVENTIONAL? 
The pluses are price 
and availability. It’s 
just easier and cheaper 
to buy nonorganic. 
PRICE: $3.79 a dozen for grade-A 
large brown eggs 


VERDICT: 

Organic. The treatment of the 
birds seals the deal. An indus- 
trial hen in a battery cage is not 
a pretty sight. 


Source: Food prices from Safeway.com 








Milk 

WHY BUY ORGANIC? 
Cows that produce 
organic milk are not 
treated with anti- 
biotics or hormones; 
this is especially 
important, as drug- 
resistant bacteria and 
early-onset puberty 
in girls continue to 
be on the rise. 

PRICE: $6.39 per gal. 


WHY BUY CONVENTIONAL? 
Cost. There’s real 
sticker shock in paying 
a $3.50 premium per 
gallon, especially if 
you have milk-gulping 
kids in the house. 
PRICE: $2.89 per gal. 

VERDICT: 

Go organic if you can; the extra 


chemistry in commercial cows 
is just too much. 





Organic vs. Conventional. It’s never easy to 
choose, but knowing the basics can help a lot 





Beef 


WHY BUY ORGANIC? 
Grass-fed cattle have 

a higher ratio of 
omega-3 acids, which 
may reduce the risk of 
cancer and heart dis- 
ease. There may also 
be a lower risk of E. coli 
transmission thanks 
to reduced crowding. 
PRICE: $6.59 per lb. for 85%-lean 
ground beef 

WHY BUY CONVENTIONAL? 
One word: taste. Grain- 
fed beef is fattier; that 
means tastier. Another 
word: price. Grass-fed 
beef is simply out of 
reach for many people. 


PRICE: $4.49 per lb. for 85%-lean 
ground beef 


VERDICT: 

Opt for organic If you can af- 
ford it; it’s better for you—and 
much better for the cows. 





_ Fruits/Vegetables 
WHY BUY ORGANIC? 

The pesticide risk is 
lower, and if the food 
is local and in season, 
it will taste better than 
produce that ripens 
during shipping. Bet- 
ter for the planet too. 
PRICE: Bananas, 54¢ each. 


WHY BUY CONVENTIONAL? 
The price is lower, 
and not everyone 

has a handy farmers’ 
market close to home. 
There is not much 
nutritional difference 
between conventional 
and organic produce. 
PRICE: Bananas, 45¢ each. 


VERDICT: 

Conventional. Eating any pro- 
duce Is better than not eating 
it at all. Price matters—though 
the environment does too. 








the whole brood into the habit of sitting 
down to a meal of lean meats, lots of veg- 
gies and judicious amounts of carbs and 
starches is hard enough without bringing 
politics into the mix. Farmers’ markets 
are undeniably great—if you can afford 
them, if there’s one near you and if you 
have time between the job and the kids to 
make a special trip when you know you 
can get everything in a single stop at the 
supermarket. The food industry undeni- 
ably churns out all manner of dangerous 
and addictive junk without a shred of 
real nutritional value in it, but there are 


also food companies that manage to get 
healthy, high-quality food to market and 
keep the cost of it reasonable. 

The answer, ultimately, is for the two 
sets of producers—and their two sets of 
customers—to find a better way to co- 
exist. It’s important to crack down on the 
industry’s most egregious and polluting 
practices—to say nothing of its punish- 
ing treatment of animals—but we need to 
make sure the food still gets to the stores. 
It’s important too to support the local- 
farming movement not only to make more 
fresh foods available to more consumers 


but also to boost a growing economic sec- 
tor and perhaps bring down prices as ef- 
ficiencies of scale come up. 

“If we all had to concentrate on raising 
our own food, we wouldn't have time to 
do anything else,” says Howard. Happily, 
we don’t have to do that anymore. But that 
doesn’t let us entirely off the hook. We still 
have to get smart about what the people 
who bring us our food are selling, to find 
the right mix of the commercial and the lo- 
cal, the organic and the industrial. There's 
alot more than just groceries on the line— 


there’s health and long life too. a 
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(ry) OLOHewIOLS! 


ey unresolved depression symptoms. 


+m glad | finally did.” 





Many people being treated for depression 
still have depression symptoms. 


If you’ve been taking an antidepressant for at least 
6 weeks and still have some depression symptoms, 
one option your doctor may consider is adding ABILIFY. 


ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used to treat depression 
in adults as add-on treatment to an antidepressant when an 
antidepressant alone is not enough. 


Antidepressants” 
including: 


Lexapro 


Zoloft 
Prozac (ary npraaole) 
Effexor XR rm ayes 2 
Paxil CR 





Some people have had symptom improvement as early 
as 1 to 2 weeks after adding ABILIFY.' 


Important Risk Information about ABILIFY 


¢ Antidepressants can increase suicidal thoughts and behaviors in 
children, teens, and young adults. Serious mental illnesses are 
themselves associated with an increase in the risk of suicide. 
When taking ABILIFY, call your doctor right away if you have new 
or worsening depression symptoms, unusual changes in behavior, 
or thoughts of suicide. Patients and their caregivers should be 
especially observant within the first few months of treatment or 
after a change in dose. Approved only for adults 18 and over 
with depression 

¢ Elderly dementia patients taking ABILIFY have an 
increased risk of death or stroke. ABILIFY is not approved 
for these patients 


¢ Call your doctor if you have high fever, stiff muscles, confusion 
and increased heart rate or blood pressure—these may be signs 
of a rare but life-threatening condition called neuroleptic 
malignant syndrome 
© Call your doctor if you develop abnormal or uncontrollable facial 
movements, as these could be signs of tardive dyskinesia, which may 
become permanent 
¢ lf you have diabetes, or have risk factors or symptoms of diabetes, your 
blood sugar should be monitored regularly. High blood sugar has been 
reported with ABILIFY and medicines like it. In some cases, extreme 
high blood sugar can lead to coma or death 
¢ Other risks may include dizziness upon standing, decreases in white 
blood cells, which can be serious, seizures, impairment in judgment or 
motor skills, and trouble swallowing. Until you know how ABILIFY affects 
you, you should not drive or operate machinery 
The common side effects in adults in clinical trials (>10%) include 
nausea, vomiting, constipation, headache, dizziness, an inner sense of 
restlessness or need to move (akathisia), anxiety, and insomnia. Tell your 
doctor about all the medicines you're taking, since there are some risks 
for drug interactions. You should avoid alcohol while taking ABILIFY 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to 
the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088 


Please read the additional Important Information 
about ABILIFY on the adjacent page. 


Learn about a free trial offer* for ABILIFY. 
Visit www.ABILIFYmeplus.com 


Take the next step—ask 
your doctor about ABILIFY. 


‘Restrictions apply as 
ABILIFY 
(aripiprazole) 


2mg, 5 mg Tablet 


* Lexapro® (escitalopram oxalate), Zoloft® (sertraline HC?) / Wyou or someone you know needs help paying for medicine, cal 

Prozac® (fluoxetine hydrochloride), Effexor XR® (venlafaxine HC!) 1-888-4PPA-NOW (1-888-477-2669). Or go to www. ppant.ceg 

and Paxil CR® (paroxetine HC) are trademarks of their Pp : aes e nN 

respective companies : il u) ao Bristol-Myers Squibb Otsuka _ Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, Inc 
' Based on 6-week clinical studies comparing ABILIFY + antidepressant ‘ ve 2 5 POTS 570US1GAB06402 May 2010 3104-0485 Printed in USA 


versus antidepressant alone 


Ae 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT ABILIFY 


eR eice tee I en ee er ee ee ny ng A 


(aripiprazole) 

2,5, 10, 15, 20, 30 mg Tablets 
This summary of the Package Insert contains risk and safety 
information for patients about ABILIFY. This summary does not 
include all information about ABILIFY and is not meant to take 
the place of discussions with your healthcare professional 
about your treatment. Please read this important information 
carefully before you start taking ABILIFY and discuss any 
questions about ABILIFY with your healthcare professional. 
Name 


ABILIFY® (a-BIL-i-fi) (oripiprazole) (cir-ri-PIP-ro-zall) 


What is ABILIFY (aripiprazole)? 

ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used as an add-on 

treatment to an antidepressant for adults with Major 

Depressive Disorder who had an inadequate response to 

antidepressant therapy. 

What is depression? 

Depression is a common but serious medical condition. 

Symptoms may include sadness, loss of interest in activities 

you once enjoyed, loss of energy, difficulty concentrating or 

making decisions, feelings of worthlessness or excessive guilt, 

insomnia or excessive sleep, a change in appetite causing 

weight loss or gain, or thoughts of death or suicide. These 

could be depression symptoms if they interfere with daily life 

at home, at work, or with friends and last most of the day, 

nearly every day for at least 2 weeks. 

What is the most important information that | 

should know about 

depression, and other serious mental 

illnesses? 

© Antidepressant medicines may increase suicidal thoughts 
or actions in some children, teenagers, and young adults 

Depression and serious mental illnesses are the most 
important causes of suicidal thoughts and actions 

For more information, see the Prescribing Information and the 

Medication Guide called Antidepressant Medicines, Depression 

and Other Serious Mental Ilinesses, and Suicidal Thoughts or 

Actions. 


Who should NOT take ABILIFY? 

People who are allergic to ABILIFY or to any substance that is 
in it. Allergic reactions have ranged from rash, hives and 
itching to difficulty breathing and swelling of the face, lips, or 
tongue. Please talk with your healthcare professional. 

What is the most important information that 
| should know about ABILIFY? 

with psychosis as a result of 


Serious side effects can occur with any antipsychotic 
medicine, including ABILIFY. Tell your healthcare professional 

right away if you have any conditions or side effects, including 
the following: 

Stroke or ministroke in elderly patients 
with dementia: An increased risk of stroke and 


ministroke has been reported in clinical studies of elderly 
patients with dementia (for example, increased memory loss 
and inability to perform daily activities). ABILIFY (aripiprazole) 
is not approved for treating patients with dementia. 
Neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS): Very 
high fever, rigid muscles, shaking, confusion, sweating, or 
increased heart rate and blood pressure may be signs of 
NMS, a rare but serious side effect that could be fatal. 
Tardive dyskinesia (TD): Abnormal or uncontrollable 
movements of face, tongue, or other parts of body may be 
signs of a serious condition known as TD, which may be 
permanent. 
High blood sugar and diabetes: Patients with 
diabetes and those having risk factors for diabetes (for 
example, obesity, family history of diabetes), as well as those 
with symptoms such as unexpected increases in thirst, 
urination, or hunger should have their blood sugar levels 
checked before and during treatment. Increases in blood 
sugar levels (hyperglycemia), in some cases serious and 
associated with coma or death, have been reported in 
patients taking ABILIFY, and medicines like it. 
Orthostatic hypotension: Lightheadedness or 
faintness caused by a sudden change in heart rate and blood 
pressure when rising too quickly from a sitting or lying position 
(orthostatic hypotension) has been reported with ABILIFY. 
Leukopenia, Neutropenia, and l 
Decreases in white blood cells (infection fighting cells) have 
been reported in some patients taking antipsychotic agents, 
including ABILIFY. Patients with a history of a significant 
decrease in white blood cell (WBC) count or who have 
experienced a low WBC due to drug therapy should have 
their blood tested and monitored during the first few months 
of therapy. 
Suicidal thoughts: |f you have suicidal thoughts, you 
should tell your healthcare professional right away. 
Dysphagia: Medicines like ABILIFY have been associated 
with swallowing problems (dysphagia). If you had or have 
swallowing problems, you should tell your healthcare 
professional. 

What should I talk to my healthcare provider 

about? 


Patients and their families or caregivers should watch for new or 

worsening depression symptoms, unusual changes in behavior 

and thoughts of suicide, as well as for anxiety, agitation, panic 

attacks, difficulty sleeping, irritability, hostility, aggressiveness, 

impulsivity, restlessness, or extreme hyperactivity. Call your 

healthcare provider right away if you have thoughts of suicide or 

if any of these symptoms are severe or occur suddenly. Be 

especially observant within the first few months of antidepressant 

treatment or whenever there is a change in dose. 

Tell your healthcare provider about any medical conditions you 

may have and all medicines that you are taking or plan to take, 

including prescription and over-the-counter medicines, vitamins, 

or herbal products, 

Be sure to tell your healthcare provider: 

¢ If you have suicidal thoughts 

¢ If you have or have had a low white blood cell count (WBC) 
¢ If you or anyone in your family have or had seizures 

© If you or anyone in your family have or had high blood sugar 
or diabetes 

© If you are pregnant, plan to become pregnant, or are breast- 
feeding 

What should | avoid when taking ABILIFY? 

© Avoid overheating and dehydration 

© Avoid driving or operating hazardous machinery until you 
know how ABILIFY affects you 

© Avoid drinking alcohol 

© Avoid breast-feeding an infant 


What are the possible side effects of 

ABILIFY (aripiprazole)? 

Common side effects in adults include: nausea, vomiting, 

constipation, headache, dizziness, an inner sense of 

restlessness or need to move (akathisia), anxiety and insomnia. 

It is important to contact your healthcare professional if you 

experience prolonged, abnormal muscle spasm or contraction 

which may be signs of a condition called dystonia. 

This is not a complete list of side effects. For full patient 

information, visit www.abilify.com. Talk to your healthcare 

professional if you have questions or develop any side effects. 

What percentage of people stopped taking 

ABILIFY due to side effects? 

In clinical trials, the percentage of adults who discontinued 

taking ABILIFY due to side effects was 6% and 2% for patients 

treated with sugar pill. 

Can | safely take ABILIFY while I’m taking 

other medications? 

ABILIFY can be taken with most drugs; however, taking ABILIFY 

with some medicines may require your healthcare 

professional to adjust the dosage of ABILIFY. 

Some medicines® include: 

© ketoconazole (NIZORAL®) 

© quinidine (QUINIDEX®) 

© fluoxetine (PROZAC®) 

© paroxetine (PAXIL®) 

© carbamazepine (TEGRETOL®) 

It is important to tell your healthcare professional about all the 

medicines you're taking, just to be sure. 

How should | take ABILIFY? 

¢ Take ABILIFY exactly as directed by your healthcare 
professional 

© ABILIFY is usually taken once a day and can be taken with 
or without food 

lf you miss a dose, take it as soon as you remember. 
However, if it is time for your next dose, skip the missed 
dose and take only your regularly scheduled dose 

© Talk to your healthcare professional before stopping ABILIFY 
or changing your dose 

General advice about ABILIFY: 

© ABILIFY should be kept out of the reach of children and pets 

Store ABILIFY Tablets and the Oral Solution at room 
temperature 

¢ For patients who must limit their sugar intake, be aware 
that ABILIFY Oral Solution contains sugar 

¢ For patients who cannot metabolize phenylalanine (those 
with phenylketonuria or PKU), ABILIFY DISCMELT® 
contains phenylalanine 

lf you have additional questions, talk to your healthcare 
professional 

Find out more about ABILIFY: 

Additional information can be found at www.abilify.com 

* NIZORAL Is a registered trademark of Janssen Pharmaceutica; QUINIDEX is a 

registered trademark of Wyeth Pharmaceuticals; PROZAC is a registered 


trademark of Eli Lilly and Company; PAXIL Is a registered trademark of 
GlaxoSmithKline; TEGRETOL is a registered trademark of Novartis 
Pharmaceuticals, 


Based on Full Prescribing information as of 11/09 1239550A7. 


4B) Bristol Myers Squibb @.. |UKQ. Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, tnc 


Tablets manufactured by Otsuka Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd., bn 101-8535 
pectoral iran Sepsro Princeton, NJ 08543 USA 

Orally Disintegrating Tablets, Oral Solution, and Injection manutactured by 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 USA. 
Distributed and marketed by Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, Inc., 
Rockville, MD 20850 USA. 
Marketed by Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 USA 
U.S. Patent Nos, 5,006,528; 6,977,257; and 7,115,587. 


(©2009 Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, inc., Rockville, MD 
570US08CBS01603 0309L-2757 D6-B0001D-11-09-MDD November 2009 





Health Checkup 


Farm vs. 
Supermarket. 


Our panel of 


experts says— 
surprise!—organic 
and small-farm 
products aren’t 
always better 


BY JOSH OZERSKY 


MALL FARM AND ORGANIC: IN THE 
food business, those magic words 





open every door. A chef who 
couldn’t use them would be in the same 
position as a puppy store that couldn't say 
adorable or a men’s magazine that wasn’t 
allowed to use hot. They’re universal 
signifiers, culinary shibboleths that auto- 
matically and universally suggest quality 
to consumers. And generally, that’s a fair 
impression. But sometimes Goliath—in 
the form of plain, proletariat, grocery- 


| store food—can win. There are numer- 


ous cases—infrequent, indeed, but still 
worth mentioning—in which the super- 
market or at least the nonorganic version 
is better than the one brought to you via 
1989 Nissan pickup driven by that Wavy 
Gravy look-alike from Rutabaga County. 


_ To see for ourselves, we asked eight food 


experts to try two versions of a standard 
product in their field of special knowl- 
edge. While the organic or small-farm 
product won more often than not, there 


| were a few surprises. 





| 


OUR JUDGES 

~> Our blue-ribbon panel of New York chefs consisted 
of Joey Campanaro of the celebrated seasonal- 
American restaurant The Little Owl; Anne Saxelby, 
owner of Saxelby Cheesemongers, a leading 
artisanal-cheese shop; Riad Nasr and Lee Hanson, 
co-chefs of the three-star steak house Minetta 
Tavern; April Bloomfield, whose pork-centric cook- 
ing at The Spotted Pig earned her a Michelin star; 
George Weld, chef-owner of the small, farm-centric 
restaurant Egg, in Brooklyn; Floyd Cardoz, chef at 
Tabla, an acclaimed Indian-fusion restaurant; Marco 
Canora, who helped pioneer the good-food movement 
as a chef at Gramercy Tavern, Craft and Hearth; and 
Amanda Cohen, chef-owner of Dirt Candy, one of the 
country's top vegetarian restaurants. 














CHICKEN 


Organic free-range chicken from 
D’Artagnan vs. nonorganic super 
market chicken from D'Agostino 


Marco Canora 
HEARTH 


“The organic one has a 
sense of meatiness to 
it—it’s dense, flavorful. It’s 
got character. It sounds 
weird to say, but it tastes 
like chicken. This other 
one, when you bite it, your 


teeth almost stick together. 


It’s cottonbally. Honestly? 
This one almost doesn’t 
seem like meat. Look at 
the color of the thigh. It’s 
so white! That’s pretty 
white for dark meat, right? 
And the bigger commod- 
ity bird has a lot more 


moisture. Look at the plate. 


Look how much liquid spit 
out of this bird. Ugh.” 


WINNER: ORGANIC 





Photographs by Danny Kim for TIME 
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Health Checkup | Taste Test 


CARROTS 

Organic Bunny Love carrots vs. Dole non 
organic carrots from D'Agostino 
Amanda Cohen 

DIRT CANDY 


“The nonorganic 
one tastes like 

a carrot. Sweet, 
bitter. Now the 
organic carrot... 
eh, carroty. Yeah, 
the supermarket 
one is a little 
sweeter. Aside 
from that, 
they’re almost 
exactly the same.” 


WINNER: DRAW 
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STEAK 

Grass-fed strip steak from Kinderhook Farm in Ghent, N.Y., vs. Creekstone Farms 
grass-and-grain-fed prime steak from Kansas 

Riad Nasr (right) and Lee Hanson 

MINETTA TAVERN 


Hanson: “The grass-and-grain-fed [(Creekstone] is delicious.” 


Nasr: “There’s a deeper flavor from the Creekstone. It’s what 
we consider beefier. It has a richer flavor. More tender in the 
mouth. On the grass-fed, there's a little more chew.” 


Hanson: “The fat on the grass-fed, you taste it on the first bite, 
and then it disappears. The grass-and-grain-fed, you can 
chew it a few times and you're still getting that fatness and 
juice. It really coats your palate. It has a longer finish.” 


Nasr: “On the other hand, there’s a nice kind of mineral 
flavor to the grass-and-grain-fed. It’s a beautiful product.” 


WINNER: GRASS-AND-GRAIN-FED 


WHITE NECTARINES 

Organic white nectarines vs. supermarket 
white nectarines from D'Agostino 

Floyd Cardoz 

TABLA 


“I think most fruit, you don’t 


want it to be just sweet. Nor 
mally, nectarines are just 
sweet. You want balance be 
tween acidity and sweetness; 
that’s what brings out the 
character of the fruit. Often, 
you pick two fruits that look 
the same, smell the same, 
but one has more sugar and 
less acid. That’s what makes 
fruit exciting. Sweet is one 
dimensional; if you have the 
acid, it adds a whole other 
dimension, and it works the 
entire palate.” 


WINNER: ORGANIC 





TOMATOES 

An organic New Jersey tomato vs. a non 
organic supermarket tomato 

Joey Campanaro 

THE LITTLE OWL 


“This [supermarket] 
tomato looks deli- 
cious, and that’s the 
point of large-farm 
production: to make 
things uniform and 
marketable. But 
when I put olive oil 
and salt on this toma- 
to, all I taste is olive 
oil and salt. [The or- 
ganic tomato] tastes 
like I’m at my Aunt 
Carmella’s house in 
New Jersey. Even 
without the salt, it’s 
far superior and has 
much more flavor. It 
tastes like a tomato.” 
WINNER: ORGANIC 


la 








PORK 


Organic Hampshire pork from Bensmiller’s 


Farm, Iowa, vs. Farmland Natural super- 


market pork loin from D'Agostino 
April Bloomfield 
THE SPOTTED PIG 


“You can tell just by looking 


at this [organic pork]|—the 
way fat runs through the 
meat, and the texture of it— 
how good it’s going to taste. 

I mean, it just has so much 
flavor. It’s wild, almost a 
little gamey. It’s a larger loin 
and has much more juici- 
ness and flavor. [The super- 
market pork] didn’t taste like 
anything, kind of watery. All 
you could taste was salt. The 
texture was pretty tough. 
There was no sweetness to 

it. It has no porkiness; it’s 
pretty generic tasting.” 


WINNER: ORGANIC 


EGGS 

Eqqs from Knoll Crest Farm in upstate 
New York vs. supermarket eggs 
George Weld 

EGG 


“The yolk in the 
| supermarket 


egg has a faintly 
sulfurous qual- 
ity to it. With the 
farm egg, well, 
an absence of the 
sulfur flavor is 


the most distin- 


guishing [feature]. 
It tastes fresh and 
clean. The farm 

egg has more but- 


_ tery notes too.” 


WINNER: ORGANIC 
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GOAT CHEESE 


Organic vs. nonorganic Farmstead 
goat cheese 


Anne Saxelby 
SAXELBY CHEESEMONGERS 


“The organic one, you can 
taste the barnyard a little bit. 
The other has a more mellow 
flavor. But rather than attri- 
bute the difference to organic 
vs. nonorganic, I would at- 
tribute that to the kind of cul- 
tures that are used to make 
the cheese and the aging of 
the cheese as well. Cheese 
needs milk—and milk, like 
wine, needs terroir. The 
pasture, the cheesemaker’s 
prowess and the technique— 
that’s where you get your 
flavor. These two cheeses are 
equally delicious; there really 
is no difference.” 


WINNER: DRAW 





Health Checkup | Prescription 
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The Organic Alternative. 
Foods raised without chemicals 
are best—except when they’re 
not. Here’s how to know 


IN MEETING ONE OF OUR MOST 
basic needs—hunger—we 
have opened a Pandora’s box 
of complications. We success 
fully produce enough food 
to feed us all, but we have to 
treat our livestock with anti- 
biotics to keep them healthy 
and spray our crops with pes- 
ticides so they survive till har- 
vest. We feel compelled to add 
vitamins andsupplementsto | 
food to eradicate disease and 
boost nutrition. Through the 
confusion, a word emerges 
that seems to resolve all the 
unwanted side effects of food 
production: organic. But the 
cost ofgoingorganiccanbe | 
high—and it can be more 
than merely financial. 
Humans are designed to 
use and digest foods that look 
the way they did when they 
came from the ground or were 
cooked fresh from an animal. 
No matter how much technol- 
ogy or genetic modification 
led to what’s on your plate, 
your digestive systemis pretty | 
much the same asitwaswhen | 
our ancestors climbed down 
from the trees. So the smallest 
amount of industrial additives 
must be best, right? Maybe not. 
Since our caveman days, 
we've learned a lot about how 
to protect crops and keep our 
animals healthy, how to farm 
fish and add vitamins to food 
to eliminate deficiencies. 
These are admirable achieve- 
ments that stem from noble 
motives; as a physician, I 
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would argue there is no higher 
ideal than to use food as medi- 


| cine. Consider three food addi- 


tives that changed the natural 
history of certain ailments 


| that have plagued human- 


kind: folic-acid supplements 
help prevent neural-tube 


| defects and certain childhood 


cancers, increased omega-3 
fatty acids boost brain devel 
opment and may increase 
intelligence, and vitamin D 


and calcium in dairy products 
reduce the incidence of rickets. 
We shouldn’t be indiscrimi- 
nate, but a few well-selected 
additives can do a lot of good. 
Still, introducing modern 
chemicals into the food chain 
has raised concerns as well. 


| Hormones given to livestock 


to spur growth are trouble- 
some enough to warrant the 
extra cost of a label declaring 
which meat products are 
hormone-free. Paying a bit ex- 


tra for hormone-free meat may 
be a case in which spending a 
little more makes sense. Other 
wise, read as much as possible 
about the various hormones 


| usedin animals, since not all 











| risk of getting sick. 


of them affect us the same way. 
A major advantage of mod 
ern food manufacturing is the 


| relative absence of food-borne 


illnesses. Yes, there are still out- 
breaks of E. coli that sicken or 
kill people and prompt huge re 
calls, but we rarely think about 
the elaborate premarket safety 
measures that prevent such 
gastronomic perils from being 
much more common. Evena 
proponent of locally grown or 
ganic food like me accepts that 
if it makes it to your table with 


no safety supervision, you're at 





Sometimes the consumer 
has to take independent 
action to avoid food-borne 
pathogens such as E. coli and 
salmonella. Always wash 
your hands before preparing 
food and anytime you switch 


| between handling raw meats 


and produce. And wash once 
more when you're done. Wash 
cutting boards and utensils 








Mehmet Oz is vice chairman 


, Columbia University, a best- 


MORE 
PRESCRIPTIONS 
Dr, Oz will appear 
in all TIME’s 
Health Checkups 
with ideas that 
will help you start 
getting healthier 
today 


cially between uses for meats 
and for vegetables. Cook food 
thoroughly—at least until the 
center of any dish is over 145°F 
(and even higher for certain 
meats and poultry), as mea 
sured with a food thermom 
eter. And avoid thawing and 
refreezing food, as this can 
increase contamination risk. 

Here are some other short 
cuts to getting the benefits of 
organic without the cost: 

¢ Avoid synthetic colorants. 

« Choose foods without 
labels, which are better than 
packaged foods. 

¢ Wash fruits and veg 


| etables thoroughly, prefer 


ably with a vegetable brush, 
which can enhance pesticide 


| removal. Some foods absorb 


more pesticides than others 
and are easier to clean. The top 
five common items that I rec- 
ommend always be washed are 
peaches, apples, sweet bell pep 
pers, celery and nectarines. 

* Peel fruit if possible since 


| that removes pesticides and 


allows you to save money by 
buying nonorganic. 

* Buy seasonal fruits. It 
lowers your grocery bill. And 
bear in mind, frozen veggies 
retain most of the health ben- 
efits of fresh ones. 

Most important, remem- 
ber: Caveat emptor, or buyer 
beware. When it comes to food, 


| buy organic if you can afford it 
| to help the planet. If not, you 


can still eat healthily with a few 
precautions. Food is an afford- 
able medicine for all of us. a 


Ave 


and professor of surgery at 
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selling author and the host of the 
nationally syndicated television |= 
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PATIENT INFORMATION L==SSS== 
LOVAZA® (l0-va-za . 
esters) Capsules amega-3-acid ethyl esters 


Read the Patient Information that comes with LOVAZA before 
you start taking it, and each time you get a refill. There may be 
new information. This leaflet does not take the place of talking 
with your doctor about your condition or treatment 

What is LOVAZA? 

LOVAZA is a prescription medicine, called a lipid- 
requiating medicine, for adults. LOVAZA is made of 
omega-3 fatty acids from oils of fish, such as salmon 
and mackerel. Omega-3 fatty acids are substances 
that your body needs but cannot produce itself 
LOVAZA is used along with a low-fat and 
low-cholestero! diet to lower very high triglycerides 
(fats) in your blood. Before taking LOVAZA, talk to your 
healthcare provider about how you can lower high 
blood fats by 

© losing weight, if you are overweight 

e increasing physical exercise 

Treatment with LOVAZA has not been shown to 
prevent heart attacks or strokes. 

LOVAZA has not been studied in children under the 
age of 18 years 


What should | tell my doctor before taking 

LOVAZA? 

Tell your doctor about all of your medical conditions 

and all the medicines you take, including prescription 

and non-prescription medicine, vitamins, and herbal 

supplements. LOVAZA and certain other medicines 

Can interact causing serious side effects. 

Especially tell your doctor if you take medicines: 

© To reduce clotting—known as anticoagulants or 
blood thinners. These include aspirin, warfarin, 
coumarin and clopidogrel (PLAVIX®). 

Tell your doctor if you are allergic to fish and/or shelifish. 

LOVAZA may not be right for you. 

Who should NOT take LOVAZA? 

Do not take LOVAZA if you: 

* are allergic to LOVAZA or any of its ingredients. 

What are the possible side effects of LOVAZA? 

The most common side effects with LOVAZA are 

burping, infection, flu symptoms, upset stomach and 

change in sense of taste. 

LOVAZA may affect certain blood tests. 

It may change: 

© One of the tests to check liver function (ALT) 

© One of the tests to measure cholesterol levels (LDL-C) 

Talk to your doctor if you have side effects that bother 

you or that will not go away. 

These are not all the side effects with LOVAZA. 

Ask your doctor or pharmacist for a complete list. 

LOVAZA is a registered trademark of the 
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PLAVIX is a registered trademark of Sanofi-Synthelabo. 
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| times ahead. That fear, rooted in history, 








The Curious Capitalist | Zachary Karabell 
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IN SPITE OF DATA INDICATING THAT 
the U.S. economy has been modestly 
rebounding, there is growing fear that we | 
are simply in a lull on the way to worse 


is the product of both legitimate concern 
and ugly political opportunism. 

For now, the sea of data is sending 
mixed signals: on the negative side, 
employment is weak and showing few 
signs of strengthening, consumers are 
spending at a reduced pace, states are fac- 
ing severe budget problems, and credit 
remains tight. On the plus side, corporate 
earnings are soaring, job loss has slowed, 
production and productivity are up, the 
financial system has stabilized, and GDP 
has been expanding for almost a year. 


What keeps the positive data from trump- 
ing the negative is the specter of another 
pullback—hence the term double dip. The 
most memorable and troubling precedent 
is 1937. The first term of President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s New Deal brought substan- 
tial improvement over the dire conditions 
of 1932 and 1933. Unemployment fell from 
25% toa still high 14%, but fear subsided, 
confidence returned, and public expecta- 
tions were of better days ahead. 

But that expansion was the result 
of massive government spending and 
intervention. Sound familiar? By 1936 
the appetite for continued spending was 
waning. In running for re-election, FDR 
promised to maintain the recovery while 
downplaying his concerns about infla- 
tion. Once elected, however, his Admin- 
istration began to decrease government 
spending and tighten credit. And to pay 
for the deficits that had grown from 


Contrary to popular 
perception, government 
is not as enmeshed in 


| inflation. Then Federal Reserve Chair- 
| man Paul Volcker waged a relentless 





16% of GDP in 1933 to 40%, taxes were 
increased. The combination of higher 
taxes, tighter credit anda leveling offof | 
government spending plunged the coun- 
try back into a recession in 1937. 

The other memorable double dip was 
in the early 1980s. After the election of 
Ronald Reagan in 1980, the economy | 
recovered from a recession but was still 
hobbled by double-digit interest rates and 





assault against inflation by keeping rates 
sky-high, which dampened consumer 
spending and curtailed investment. Asa 
result, inflation ebbed, but the economy 
was plunged into recession once again 
before rebounding after 1982. 


These precedents—and 1937 especially— 
form the backdrop for the discomfort 
with the shape of the current recovery. 
Growth over the past several quarters has 
been the product of government spending 
and easy money provided by the Federal 
Reserve rather than hiring and spend- 

ing by businesses and consumers. The 
shifting political sentiment against more 
spending, along with the prospect that 
some of the Bush tax cuts will expire— 
thus raising taxes—mirrors 1937, and 





Double-Dipping into the Past 


+ The partisan spend-vs.-cut economic debate misuses 
Mm history—and neglects the present 


comparison with the Great Depression 


| is overplayed. There aren't Hoovervilles 
| of tens of thousands of homeless in city 
| parks. On the flip side, while the economy 


has stabilized, it hasn’t recovered as ro- 
bustly as it did in the mid-1930s, which 
means that even if there is a second dip, its 
consequences will be less dire. Or to put 

it another way, things aren’t so good that 

a double dip will make them appreciably 


| worse. There also hasn't been as much 
| government spending proportionally as 


there was in the 1930s, nor has 
there been as much interven- 
tion as there was under Volcker. 
Contrary to popular perception, 
government is not as enmeshed 
in the economy as it was in either 
the 1930s or the early 1980s. 

But with midterm elections 
looming, the double-dip debate 
is roaring without respect for 
history. The Democrats can use 
the risk of a double dip to call 
for more spending, while the 
Republicans can use it to call for 
reduced spending and tax cuts. 
The double dip fits each party’s 
narrative: more government 
is the only thing standing in the way of 
another downturn; less government is the 


| only thing standing in the way. Each can 


cherry-pick history to support the claims. 

The politics of the double dip do us no 
economic favors. It’s a phrase better suited 
to ice cream than asa catchall fora criti- 
cally challenging economic future that 
the U.S. seems unable to confront. In fact, 
the hardening partisan lines prevent most 
policymakers and much of our public 
discourse from dealing with the structural 
changes that are upon us. Today’s system is 
so complicated and so entwined in a global 
context that what politicians say matters 
far less than the competitiveness of our 


| businesses, the strength of our innovation 


and our ability to spend productively for 
the future. Those are hard questions with 











. . | uncomfortably so. no easy answers. So instead we focus on 
the economy as it was in But as my wiser professors used totell | the thumbs-up, thumbs-down issue of the 
either the 1930s or the me, history doesn’t repeat itself; histori- double dip. And no matter who wins the 
early 1980s ans and economists repeat each other. The | argument, weare losing because of it. 
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Too Bold for the GOP? 


Wisconsin’s Paul Ryan has an 87-page plan to cut 
spending and taxes. Republicans are nearly as leery of 
Ryan’s proposal as Democrats are 





BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL/RACINE 


IT’S PAUL RYAN’S I2TH YEAR IN CONGRESS, 
but it’s his 13th year at the Racine County 
Fair goat-milking competition in Wiscon- 
sin, and he isa little sick of losing to beauty 
queens. So he recently got his goat game 
on, explaining his technique to a reporter: 
“You have to squeeze down and then aim,” 
he says, miming a goat’s udder in the air. 
“It’s harder than milking a cow,” he adds, 
“but it’s easier than milking a bull.” 
Ryan, 40, isn’t afraid to muck out the 
stalls in Washington either. At a time 
when most of his Republican colleagues 
are content to posture as the Party of No, 
Ryan is virtually alone in his determina- 
tion to detail exactly what the U.S. must 
do to cut federal spending and make a dent 
in the nation’s $13 trillion debt. In a very 


‘The political class up 
here is in the old thinking, 
which is, This is such a 
political weapon, don’t 
touch it, don’t touch it, 
don’t touch it, you'll die.’ 


——PAUL RYAN 


short time, he has become a hero to deficit 
hawks. Ryan, says former House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich, is “one of three, maybe 
four, young Republicans who are going to 
change the face of the party.” 

He’s already doing that. Ryan has 
been sticking thorns in Congress's side 
since he began offering amendments to 
reduce lawmakers’ pork projects a de- 
cade ago. In 2003 he forced Republicans 
to put free-market reforms in the Medi- 
care prescription-drug program before 
he and other fiscal conservatives would 
vote for it. In 2006 he wrote legislation 
that would give the President line-item 
veto power—a move lawmakers on both 
sides have long resisted. In 2007 he called 
for earmark transparency; two years 


later, he was seeking a moratorium on 
the pet giveaways. 

But at the heart of Ryan’s revolution is 
his Roadmap for America’s Future—an 
ambitious 87-page, 75-year plan for getting 
America back in the black. Ryan has been 
thinking of this plan for years, but it wasn’t 
until he became ranking member of the 
House Budget Committee in 2007 that he 
had enough clout to get the Congressional 
Budget Office to crunch his numbers. He 
proposes semiprivatizing Social Security 
by allowing younger workers to divert part 
of their payments to individual accounts 
they could access at retirement. He suggests 
abolishing Medicare and replacing it with 
vouchers for private insurers. He proposes 
capping total spending and freezing non- 
defense discretionary spending, though he 
leaves defense spending untouched. 

Ryan is the first to admit that his plan 
is not perfect. He knows the cost of health 
care could outpace the value of the vouch- 
ers, thereby shunting much of the tab onto 
patients. A study by the nonpartisan Tax 
Policy Center found that his plan would 
actually increase the deficit by $1.3 trillion 
by 2020 because it doesn't take into account 
$4 trillion in lost tax revenue, Ryan disputes 
the calculations behind those numbers but 
says he'd be willing to increase taxes to 
fix any shortfalls. In early August, liberal 
economist Paul Krugman took a whack at 
Ryan’s plan and declared it as hollow as a 
pinata. “Mr. Ryan isn’t offering fresh food 
for thought,” he wrote in the New York 
Times. “He's serving up leftovers from the 
1990s drenched in flimflam sauce.” 

Ryan replies by noting that someone 
has to go first. “I really sincerely hoped 
that a few other people from both par- 
ties would start throwing their plans out 
there, and then we'd get into the business 
of debating these things. But unfortunate- 
ly, we're going to have to go through an- 
other round of turning these things into 
third rails and political weapons,” Ryan 
says in an interview in his office. 

If Ryan is the most intellectually se- 
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rious Republican at the moment, that’s 
no guarantee he’ll be successful. Only 
13 GOP House members have endorsed 
his Roadmap. “Parts of it are well done,” 
House minority leader John Boehner says 
but then pauses. “Other parts I've got 
some doubts about, in terms of how good 
the policy is.” For now, it’s mostly Demo- 
crats who love Ryan. His plan, says Repre- 
sentative Chris Van Hollen of Maryland, 
“is a gift. I totally respect Paul’s courage 
for putting this out there. But we're going 
to spend a lot of time talking about how 
we'll be fighting to protect Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare.” Ryan is philosophical 
about his predicament. “The appetite is 
much stronger outside the Beltway than 
inside,” he says. “The political class up 
here is in the old thinking, which is, This 
is such a political weapon, don’t touch it, 
don’t touch it, don’t touch it, you'll die. 
Because they listen to the pollsters.” 
That’s the sort of remark you'd expect 
from a man who was first elected to Con- 
gress at the age of 28. Born in Janesville, 
Wis., a union-heavy auto town, Ryan got 
a double degree in economics and political 
science from Miami University in Oxford, 
Ohio. There he found a mentor in conserva- 
tive economist Richard Hart, who helped 
Ryan win an internship and then a job in 
the office of Senator Bob Kasten, a Wiscon- 
sin conservative. After that, Ryan touched 
all the stations of the conservative cross, 
working for Kansas Senator Sam Brown- 
back, writing speeches for Jack Kemp’s vice- 
presidential campaign in 1996 and then 
doing a stint for Kemp and Bill Bennett at 
Empower America, a GOP think tank. 
Married with three kids, Ryan is a 
health nut: he runs a grueling daily exer- 
cise class in Washington for members of 
Congress—think 200 push-ups. “My dad 
always said, ‘It’s not worth doing some- 
thing if it’s not hard,” Ryan notes. “The 
deficit—that’s the hardest problem we 
have, and that’s why I'm working on it. I 
just hope enough people join me so that 
we can actually do something about it.” = 
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North Korea’s 
Mafia Moment 


A secret report says the North torpedoed and 
sank a South Korean ship. With tension rising 
in the region, what will the U.S. do? 


BY BILL POWELL/SEOUL 


N A CHILLY SPRING EVENING 
late last March, a South Ko- 
rean naval ship, the Cheonan, 
was conducting routine ex- 
ercises in waters just off the 
coast of a sparsely populated island in the 
Yellow Sea, which Koreans call the West 
Sea, just ro miles (16 km) from North Ko- 
rean land. The vessel, nearly go yards (82 
m) long from bow to stern, was named 
after a city in South Korea in which 98 
American soldiers died during a North 
Korean attack 60 years ago, just after the 
start of the Korean War. For most of the 
ship’s 104 crew members, work was done 
for the day. The ship’s commanding offi- 
cer, Choi Won-Il, had retired to his cabin 
and was checking e-mail. 

What happened next would shock 
South Koreans, roil their country’s politics 
and contribute to a deteriorating security 
climate not just on the Korean peninsula 
but throughout East Asia—a deteriora- 
tion the U.S. is now struggling to arrest. 
And it would eventually show, once again, 
the limits of American power and influ- 
ence when dealing with the regime in 
North Korea, a government that former 
U.S. ambassador to Japan Thomas Schief- 
fer describes as operating on the “Mafia 
model”: “If you don’t give me some money, 
I'll throw a brick through your window.” 

This story isn’t over. In the next few 
weeks, South Korea is expected to release 





a secret and detailed report on the Cheonan 
incident. Time, exclusively, has reviewed 
the report, 287 pages of scientific and en- 
gineering analysis. The South Koreans 
insist it shows that the “only plausible 
possibility”—in the report’s words—is 
that the Cheonan was sunk by a North Ko- 
rean torpedo. How the U.S. and other na- 
tions respond to the report will go a long 
way toward showing what the world can 
do to rein in the unpredictable regime in 
the North. And what it can’t. Or won't. 

At 9:21 p.m. on March 26, what ap- 
pears to have been an explosion rocked 
the Cheonan. According to the report that 
TIME reviewed, a rush of “seawater into 
the boat suddenly tilted [it] to the star- 
board side by 90 degrees.” Damage from 
the blast trapped Choi, the ship’s com- 
mander, in his cabin; quick-thinking 
crew members lowered a fire hose to him 


South Korea 
is a boisterous 
democracy, a place 
where relations 
with the North are a 
core and contested 
political issue 


through a hole in his cabin’s ceiling. Choi 
strapped the hose to his waist so he could 
be hauled up to deck. Within minutes, the 
Cheonan was sinking; 46 South Korean 
sailors would wind up dead. 

About a month later, the South Korean 
government came to suspect that a North 
Korean “midget” submarine sank the 
ship. Seoul dredged up the shattered ves- 
sel in sections and recovered the remains 
of what it has claimed ever since was a 
smoking gun: a North Korean torpedo. 
The South Koreans convened an interna- 
tional joint investigative group—with 
representatives from the U.S., the United 
Kingdom, Australia and Sweden—and 
on May 20 went public with a summary 
of its findings. Though couched in diplo- 
matic language, the conclusion was plain 
enough: the North Koreans were guilty 
of what amounted to an act of war. The 
Cheonan sank near the Northern Limit 
Line, a disputed border, but in what indis- 
putably are South Korean waters. 

Suddenly, the U.S. and the other ma- 
jor powers in East Asia—China, Russia, 
South Korea and Japan—confronted what 
Kim Tae-hyo, South Korean President 
Lee Myung Bak’s chief adviser on North 
Korea, acknowledges was a “security cri- 
sis.” A diplomatically tense summer has 
followed. Relations between the U.S. and 
China—North Korea’s lone ally and dip- 
lomatic patron—have been souring since 
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Illustration by John Ritter for TIME 


late last year, when Beijing helped frus 
trate President Barack Obama’s push to get 
a binding international agreement on cli 
mate change in Copenhagen. Washington 
then infuriated Beijing when it announced 
an arms sale worth more than §6 billion 
to Taiwan in January, after which China 
shelved plans to participate in military-to 
military exchanges with the U.S. Ata con 
ference in Singapore earlier this summer, a 
People’s Liberation Army general publicly 
accused Defense Secretary Robert Gates of 
treating China like “an enemy.” 

he Cheonan sinking didn’t help. North 
Korea steadfastly denied that it had any 
thing to do with the sinking, but a furi 
ous President Lee wanted to ratchet up 
sanctions on Pyongyang, and with U.S. 
backing, Seoul proceeded to the U.N. 
Security Council. For years, the U.S. has 
practically begged China to rein in its 
ally—particularly in the context of North 
Korea’s nuclear-weapons program—but 
just how much pressure Beijing has ever 
put on the “Dear Leader,” North Korea’s 
Kim Jong I, has always been murky. Bei 
jing made it plain that it was uninterested 
in participating in new sanctions. Diplo 
matic sources say at first Beijing supported 
only a so-called presidential press state 
ment condemning the sinking, about the 
weakest step the Security Council could 
take. The same sources say China was less 
interested in the evidence than in pre 
venting anything from destabilizing the 
North. “They made a political decision to 
protect North Korea,” says a diplomat. 

Beijing worked successfully to get 
Moscow to back its position. Together, 
they eventually agreed to take a slightly 
tougher stance—the Security Council ul 
timately issued a presidential statement 
that condemned the attack on the Cheonan 
but failed to condemn the attacker. “North 
Korea committed an act of war and didn’t 
pay much ofa price for it,” says Kim Dong 
Sung, a national assemblyman for Lee’s 
Grand National Party. 


A Nation Misunderstood 
THE POLITICS OF HOW TO RESPOND TO 
North Korea’s alleged aggression was an 
issue not just at the U.N. It also bedev 
iled Lee at home and eventually caused 
some strain between South Korea and 
the U.S., thanks to China’s looming (and 
increasing) presence in the region. 

lo understand the tension between 
Seoul and Washington, it’s important 
to appreciate a salient truth. South Ko 
rea is not now—and has not been for 
years—a poor country ruled by generals 
that is uniformly grateful to the U.S. for 
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Sea of Japan 
North Korea shelling ——_____— Korea : 
Pyongyang, on Aug. 9, fired 9 
more than 100 rounds from T —— | 
North Korea's western shore, ie | 
including 10, Seoul says, that ase 
landed in South Korean waters | Naval exercises 


——_—_———— The U.S. joined South Korea in war 

SF, games in the Sea of Japan in late 

- July, followed by Seoul's solo drills 
closer to where the Cheonan sank 


near an. inhabited island 








rescuing it from a communist invasion 60 
years ago. Itis an increasingly prosperous 
nation and boisterous democracy, a place 
where relations with the North are a core 
and contested political issue. Thousands 
of North Korean artillery batteries are 
trained on Seoul, just 40 miles (64 km) 
away. The possibility of yet another Kore 
an war is not just a talking point. For that 
reason, even in the wake of an episode 
like the sinking of the Cheonan—which 
might have benefited hawks—the poli 
tics of North-South relations got compli 
cated very quickly. 

The political left in South Korea is not 
so much pro-—North Korea (though small 
elements of it are) as itis deeply suspicious 
of the ruling Grand National Party—the 
political descendants of the generals who 
ran South Korea when it was a repressive 
military dictatorship, until the late r98os. 
In the wake of the Cheonan sinking, some 
academics and scientists, both in South 
Korea and abroad, as well as an army of 
Netizens in tech-savvy Seoul, began to 
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Gone but not forgotten Surviving sailors from 
the Cheonan honor their dead comrades at a 
funeral ceremony held on April 29 


poke holes in some of the information 
the government released. Seung-Hun Lee, 
a physicist at the University of Virginia 
who ran his own controlled experiments, 
said materials found on the Cheonan were 
“not the result of any explosion,” as the 
government asserted. The government’s 
conclusions, Lee says, “were absurd.” 

Those who helped put together the 
government's detailed report are con 
temptuous of the critics—“amateurs,” is 
what MIT-trained Rear Admiral Thomas 
J. Eccles, who led the U.S. investigative 
team, called them in a briefing for report- 
ers. But in South Korea, the amateurs 
gained some traction in part because the 
Cheonan sinking came in the midst of a 
political season: local elections were due 
on June 2. On May 24, Lee gave a som 
ber speech in front of a war memorial 
in Seoul. “Once again,” he said, “North 
Korea violently shattered our peace. 
The sinking of the Cheonan constitutes 
a military provocation.” The effect of 
these words was to scare the wits out of a 
fair number of middle-of-the-road South 
Koreans—particularly younger voters 
who have done their mandatory two-year 
military service but now fret they might 
be redrafted to fight. They—and their 
parents—voted in droves and handed a 
surprise victory to the opposition. 

Despite that political rebuke, Lee still 
wanted combined South Korean and U.S, 
forces to make a significant show of na 
val strength in the wake of the sinking. 
Some within the South Korean govern 
ment, presidential adviser Kim acknowl 
edges, wanted the exercises to occur 
close to where the Cheonan went down, 
and some also hoped Washington would 
contribute an aircraft carrier—the U,S.S. 
George Washington. 

Beijing reacted furiously to both 
possibilities—in particular the prospect 
that a nuclear-powered U.S. Navy carrier 
would be part of an exercise in China's 
backyard. China’s reaction quickly got 
Washington’s attention. Defense Secre 
tary Gates publicly said no decision had 
been made on the carrier deployment. And 
though the George Washington did take part 
in the exercises, which concluded July 29, 
they were conducted in the Sea of Japan, 
nowhere near where the Cheonan sank. 

A surprise political setback for South 
Korea’s governing party, a tepid U.N. state 
ment and military exercises that might 
have been something less than hawks in 





both Seoul and Washington liked: that, 
up to August, was the “price” North Korea 
paid for its alleged act of aggression. 

The fallout, however, may not yet be 
complete. Though the North has just 
launched an official Twitter feed, trying 
to fathom how to impact the regime is a 
mug’s game. But Washington is prepar 
ing financial sanctions of the sort that 
infuriated Pyongyang during the last 
Administration. They will restrict access 
to U.S. capital markets by any financial 
institution that does business with North 
Korean companies and any organization 
thought to be controlled by top officials 
in Pyongyang. Moreover, there will be 
joint U.S.South Korea naval exercises at 
some point near where the Cheonan went 
down—at a “time of our choosing,” Lee’s 
adviser Kim says. 

And that’s before the report is pub 
lished. Its details, however they are chal 
lenged, will reinforce an uncomfortable 
question for Beijing and Moscow: Why 


If the North sank 
the Cheonan, what 
does that say 
about the chance 
of another war 
breaking out on 
the peninsula? 


do these governments carry water for a 
regime like Kim Jong II's? For the U.S. 
and Lee, the question will be hardly less 
pointed: If the North, as the report in 

sists, sank the Cheonan, what does that 
say about the possibility of another war 
breaking out in Korea? Gates worried 
aloud recently about the succession that 
is apparently now taking place in North 
Korea, from Kim Jong II to his favorite 
son Kim Jong Un. “I have a sneaking sus 

picion,” said Gates, “that Kim Jong II’s son 
has to earn his stripes with the North Ko 

rean military. And my worry is that that’s 
behind a provocation like the sinking of 
the Cheonan... We're very concerned that 
this may not be the only provocation 
from the North Koreans.” 

That’s a depressing thought, to be 
sure. But given the mild consequences 
dished out to Pyongyang in the wake 
of the Cheonan affair so far, why should 
Kim and company stop throwing bricks? 
—WITH REPORTING BY MARK THOMPSON/ 
WASHINGTON AND STEPHEN KIM/SEOUL @ 
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As Marines engage in a firefight with insurgents 
in Afghanistan, they callin a mortar strike that 
kills a young girl. Phofgrapher Adam Ferguson, 
on assignment for TIME, witnesses the,tragedy 


Photographs by Adam Ferguson for TIME t 





Pain 
- Lieutenant Kevin 
Gaughan wipeshiseves 
while meeting the family 
of a. young girl killed in 
northern Marjah by 
U.S. mortar fire 
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An accidental death After the fatal mortar strike, Corporal Nathaniel Matos averts his eves from the body of 
Gulmakay, in the back of the tractor. Then the girl’s family slowly bears Gulmakay away 
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GHAN 

Car weiae I WAS ON PATROL WITH LIMA COMPANY OF THE 
{ Marjah j 

cn genta 


’ ‘~~ 3rd Battalion, 6th Marines in northern Marjah in 
eee Afghanistan on the afternoon of July 28 when a crackle 
of gunfire interrupted the rural silence. Marines screamed, 

“Incoming!” and dived behind mud walls to establish fighting 
positions. A man, ducking between a haystack and a village 
compound, was shooting at them from about 820 ft. (250 m) 
away. The Marines called in coordinates for a strike from a 
nearby operations post. Mortars dropped from the sky; the en 
gagement was over. No one knew whether any insurgents had 
been killed. It was the usual game of cat and mouse. 

Ihave seen U.S. troops smile and swear with pleasure amid 
the hunt. But if there were smiles this time, they did not last 
long. An hour anda half later, while taking refuge in a nearby 
compound, a man ina gray turban approached the compound 
to tell the Marines that his niece, 14, had been killed by shrap 
nel. Fearing an ambush, the Marines chose not to investigate. 
But not long after, the man returned leading a tractor carry- 
ing the father, family members and the body of the girl, who 

© was called Gulmakay. The Marines were mortified. Through 

a translator, patrol leader Lieutenant Kevin Gaughan asked, 
“What is... what is the father’s name?” “Mohammad Karim,” 
Adam Ferguson describe said the translator. “Just tell him I’m... 1 cannot say sorry 

the scenes he witnessed enough. This is the worst possible thing that could happen.” 
with his camera at Speaking to the interpreter, Mohammad Karim replied, “Now, 
time.com/afghan_casualty what should 1 do with ‘sorry’??” —BY ADAM FERGUSON i 


Recording Casualties 
Hear photographer 





Talking the tragedy over 
After accompanying the 
dead girl and her family 
home, Lieutenant Gaughan 
and the other Marines 

sit with an interpreter 

and family members, 
offering condolences and 
exchanging details of the 
episode. The family will be 
offered compensation 
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A PRIMER ON HOW TO 
SAVE MONEY ON CAR INSURANCE 


“Keep expenses low, and pass the savings on to our customers.” Over 70 years later, GEICO 
still operates on this principle. In fact, you could say we wrote the book on saving people money 
on car insurance. Around here, we call it “GECKONOMICS.” 
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The grass is too delicate to 
handle golf carts. (Cue the caddy 
job-creation program here.) 
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Nightmare on 
Bedbug Street. 
They’re back 
with a vengeance. 
Why the best 
defense may be 
nonchemical 


BY NINA BURLEIGH 


AN HOUR AFTER FALLING ASLEEP IN A HOTEL 
in Bologna, Italy, ! woke up toa nightmare. 
Flicking on the bedside lamp, I saw a doz 
en or more small reddish-brown bugs on 
the crisp white linen near my pillow. The 
bugs were moving slowly, apparently ina 
state of blood-gorged euphoria, and I was 
able to trap a few under an ashtray with 
one hand while dialing the front desk with 
the other as I tried to remember the Italian 
word for bug. A hotel manager bustled up 
and assured me in accented English that 
the creatures were “just from the garden,” 
but he moved me to another room anyway. 

The next night, with red, itchy welts 
from head to foot, I identified my little 
bedmates by going to Google and looking 
up pictures of bedbugs. 

Nearly eradicated for the past half 
century in the industrialized world, 
Cimex lectularis (the second word stems 
from the Latin for small bed) is on the rise 
and presenting a 21st century environ 
mental challenge. In the Mad Men days 
of pest control, the local bug specialist 
would visit a house with a gleaming 
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The New Bug Bombs. How to evict these suckers 
i * 











1 Pest technicians inspect furniture prior to heating rooms above 113°F (45°C) 2 Heat is the preferred abatement method, since the tick-size 
bugs can hide in small crevices 3 Dogs trained to sniff out the bugs and their eqgs are used for early detection or to pinpoint follow-up areas 


sprayer and leave every surface soaked, 
bedding included. If little Susie and 
Johnny subsequently developed a head 
ache or cough, well, they just needed to 
get a little sunshine and fresh air. “You 
could go down to the local drugstore, buy 
a DDT bug bomb, and everybody could 
slay their own bedbugs,” says Michael F. 
Potter, a University of Kentucky entomol 
ogist who spends hours pouring poisons 
on bedbugs in his lab, seeking the elusive 
potion that kills them without harming 
humans or pets. 

The bugs developed a resistance to 
DDT decades ago, but Potter says there 
is still at least one pesticide, propoxur, 
that kills adult bedbugs within 24 hours 
and keeps killing newborns as they 
hatch. The U.S. Environmental Protec 
tion Agency, however, banned propoxur 
forin-home use in the rggos, on the basis 
of animal tests and ill effects on adult 
workers who were exposed to it. “We 
believe the window between a safe dose 
anda dangerous dose fora toddler is very 
small,” says EPA pesticide chief Steven 
Bradbury. 

All over the world, national and local 
governments are mobilizing strategies 
to control infestations of the resilient in 
sects, which can hide in almost any crack 
or crevice—not just in houses and hotels 
but also in offices, churches, libraries and 
restaurants—and can go a year or more 
without eating. On Aug. 10, the EPA is 
sued a consumer alert about off-label bed 
bug treatments, warning in particular of 
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the dangers of using outdoor pesticides 
in homes. This summer, New York City 
allocated $500,000 to a bedbug battle plan 
that includes a Web portal to educate a 
freaked-out public and training for pest 
management professionals. Similar de 
fenses have been mounted in other U.S. 
cities, including San Francisco, Chicago 
and Cincinnati, where the problem is so 
dire that the city created a Bedbug Reme 
diation Commission in 2007 and some 
people with infested apartments have re 
sorted to sleeping on the streets. 

Concerns about propoxur’s health 
effects on children didn’t stop the 
Ohio Department of Agriculture from 
petitioning the EPA for an exemption 
to allow in-home use of the neurotoxi 
cant. Although the EPA rejected Ohio’s 
propoxur plea in June, the agency sched 
uled an Aug. 18 meeting with state and 
municipal leaders to try to formulate an 
abatement strategy everyone could live 
with. Among the meeting’s participants: 
representatives from the Centers for Dis 
ease Control and Prevention and, no joke, 
the Department of Defense. 

But before we join Ohioans and hit the 
streets with “Spray, baby, spray” placards, 
it’s worth noting that scientists don’t agree 
on whether a silver-bullet pesticide exists. 
“Propoxur might work for a few years, but 
then we would select for the genetically 
resistant bedbugs, and they would be right 
back,” says Dini Miller, an entomologist at 
Virginia Tech and the state’s urban-pest- 
management specialist. 





That leaves behavioral lines of defense 
as the most durable strategies. Dogs have 
been trained to sniff out bedbugs, and 
specialized pest companies can haul in 
machines that heat entire rooms to well 
north of 113°F (45°C), at which point the 
bugs die. Heat treatments cost thousands 
of dollars per room, but the lower-cost al 
ternative of simply throwing out yourin 
fested mattress or furniture likely won't 
solve the problem—and may spread it to 
your salvaging neighbor. 

For home infestations, the EPA recom 
mends reducing clutter, sealing cracks 
and crevices, vacuuming often, drying in 
fested clothes at high heat and using a spe 
cial mattress cover so you can sleep tight 
without letting the bedbugs bite. Travel 
ers should inspect hotel mattresses, box 
springs and headboards for the pests and 
the ink-like streaks of their droppings. 

Bedbugs don’t transmit disease, but 
they can be harmful to mental health, as 
many Ohioans (and I) can attest. “We are 
hopeful that the outcome of this meet 
ing provides a solution,” Ohio agriculture 
secretary Robert Boggs says of the Aug. 18 
session. “Quite frankly, something needs 
to happen, andit needs to happen quickly.” 

To my great relief, the bedbugs Bolo 
gnese didn’t follow me home. I carefully 
inspected my luggage for stowaways and 
tossed my clothes into an outdoor shed 
upon arrival. But I haven't slept quite as 
soundly in a hotel bed since. On my to-do 
list: buying a mattress cover that can fitin | : 
my carry-on. | ae 
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Guilt-Free Golf. 


Chambers Bay 
Saves on water 
and chemicals, 
but hackers need 
to adjust 


ABrowner Green 
Tour the sustainable 
course with a pro at 
time.com/chambers_bay 





BY TIM NEWCOMB 


WHEN CHAMBERS BAY HOSTS 
the U.S. Amateur from Aug. 23 
to 29, the former mining 
quarry overlooking Puget 
Sound—and site of the 2015 
U.S. Open—will become the 
most prominent tool the U.S. 
Golf Association (USGA) has 
for teaching the public how to 
make golf more sustainable. 
To minimize environmen 

tal impact, the dune-swept, 
Scottish-links-style course in 
Pierce County, Washington, 
does without two common 
features: golf carts and thick 
carpets of grass. 

“I expected a lush green,” 
local resident Rick Thompson 
says of the first time he played 
on the beautiful but brownish 
Chambers Bay, which opened 
in 2007. “The course looked 
somewhat neglected.” 

Thompson, like many 
other visitors, eventually dis 
covered that the municipally 
owned course is a leader in the 
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golf sustainability movement. 
Its 85 acres (34 hectares) of 
turf are covered with fescue 
grass, which requires less 
watering—half that of non 
fescue courses—less mowing 
and smaller amounts of chem- 
ical fertilizers and pesticides. 
While the grass is not a good 
fit for every climate, it works 
well in northern Europe 

and the Pacific Northwest 
although Chambers Bay 
decided it was too delicate 

to handle being trampled 

by golf carts. (Cue the caddy 
job-creation program.) 

The course also has 74 
acres (30 hectares) of dunes 
and 91 acres (37 hectares) of 
bunkers, features that need 
almost no maintenance. 
“There is no irrigation, no 
fertilizer, no chemicals, noth 
ing,” Larry Gilhuly,a USGA 
sustainability expert, says of 
the dunes. Plus, the sandy soil, 
which drains freely, allows 
the course to retain all storm 
water on-site. 


From a player's perspective, 
however, fescue is firmer turf 
that makes the contours of the 
ground less forgiving than soft 
er, resource-hogging grasses. 
“This is a different kind of golf 
for North America,” says Josh 
Lesnik, president of Kemper 
Sports, the group managing 
the course. “Some number of 
people just don’t get it.” 

Still, KemperSports, 
which charges up to $175 per 
round, tries to please patrons’ 
aesthetic tastes while stay 
ing true to sustainability. 
Course superintendent David 
Wienecke is constantly ad 
justing chemical levels, play 
ing with mowing heights and 
hand-pulling weeds. 


Missing from 

the dune-swept, 
Scottish-links- 
style course: golf 
carts and thick 
carpets of grass 


Roughing it The 15th hole 
at Washington's Chambers Bay, 
host of this year’s U.S. Amateur 


“So much of perception 
is based off television, and 
that leads to courses’ trying 
to look perfect,” says Robert 
Trent Jones Jr., who runs the 
California-based firm that de 
signed Chambers Bay as well 
as other eco-oriented courses, 
including one in Dubai that 
irrigates its paspalum grass 
with a mixture of saltwater 
and treated waste. “In reality, 
golf started along the sea with 
grasses that were gray, purple, 
green and brown.” Indeed, 
Scottish courses originated 
on shoreline land deemed un 
suitable for farming. 

The USGA is highlighting 
Chambers Bay in hopes that 
the general public will start to 
appreciate Scottish-style golf. 
Says Jim Hyler, USGA presi 
dent: “We need to understand 
how brown can become the 
new green.” oH 








HEALTH 


The Vitamin-D Debate. We 
are not getting enough of it, 
but how much is O.K.? 


BY ALICE PARK 


SPEND A FEW MINUTES SOAKING UP SOME RAYS AND YOUR 
body will start to pump out more vitamin D. Many health 
officials believe Americans are D-deficient, but in the age of 
sunblock and self-tanners, how many vitamin-D pills should 
we be popping? New guidelines for the optimal dietary dose 
are expected in the fall, and definitive studies on vitamin D’s 
effects on cancer, heart disease and cognition are ongoing. In 
the meantime, here’s where the science stands. 


Cancer 
Vitamin D may prevent 
cancer by suppressing the 
cell growth and blood- 
vessel formation that feed 
tumors. At least that’s 
the idea, based on animal 
studies and analyses of 
human cells. But trials 
in which patients take 
vitamin D have not shown 
a consistent lowering of 
cancer risk. 

One four-year trial of 
1,200 postmenopausal 





among those taking a 
placebo. A larger study, 
however, in which 
subjects took 400 1U 

of vitamin D—in the 
absence of an official daily 
recommended intake, 
that’s the “adequate” 
intake for adults ages 51 to 
70—did not show lower 
breast-cancer risk. 

The data are strongest 
for colorectal cancer: 
subjects with higher 
blood levels of vitamin D 
were half as likely as 
those with lower levels to 
develop the disease. 





Heart Disease 
Studies on animals and 
human-cell cultures 


indicate that 
controlling 


the release of stress 
hormones that lead to 


high blood pressure and 


| inflammation. 


Studies on human 
subjects confirm this link. 


| In one trial, men whose 


blood work showed D 
levels below 30 nanograms 
per milliliter—the amount 
the Institute of Medicine 
says adults should aim 
for—were twice as likely 
to havea heart attack 

than those with higher 
levels. The same was true 
for blood pressure; men 
and women with less 
circulating D were three 
times as likely to develop 
hypertension as those 
with more D. In another 
study, those with blood 
levels of D below 15 ng/ml 
had a 60% greater risk of 
heart disease than those 
with higher levels. 


Autoimmunity 
There is growing evidence 
that vitamin D, which 

has anti-inflammatory 
effects, can protect against 
conditions like multiple 
sclerosis (MS), in which 
the body’s immune system 
turns against its own 
tissue. Population-based 
studies that compared 

| vitamin-D levels among 
patients with MS, arthritis 
and lupus found less 
disease in those with 
higher blood levels of D. 
One study revealed that 






The trial involved 
only 25 patients, however, 
| and more studies are 
needed before vitamin D 
can become a part of 
preventive treatment 
for patients with these 
disorders. 








Depression 
While it makes intuitive 
sense that vitamin D 
might help alleviate 
depression—sunlight 
promotes release of the 
mood-boosting hormone 
serotonin—there have 
been few studies on its 
ability to lessen or control 
symptoms of depression. 
One study of overweight 
subjects in Norway hinted 
at a beneficial effect, with 
those taking 40,000 IU of 
vitamin D per week for 
a year scoring lower on 
a measure of depressive 
symptoms than those 
taking a placebo. 

So why not take even 
bigger doses of D to try 
to maximize the benefit? 
Doctors use megadoses 
in deficient patients, and 







But the latest 
trial on the practice found 
that a single, annual oral 
dose of 500,000 IU had 
little effect even when 
it came to reducing risk 
of bone fractures, which 
remains the best-studied 
benefit of the vitamin. 
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JW HOd IM ANNYO 


OUR COMMITMENT 10 YOUR 


ACHIEVEMENT: 


At PNC, we believe that what’s good for our business should also be good for 
our customers, our shareholders, our employees, and our communities. 
And we're committed to continue doing business like this in the following ways: 
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LENDING RESPONSIBLY: In our voanee ‘con inued growth, both for us and for 
customers, exists in lending saree pa rowth carries a balanced measure 
of risk, managed ina moderate fashion. It Oueod hsinexs. 
SUPPORTING SMALL BUSINESSES: Soeis forward; we will continue to invest in the 
engine of our economy: the small businesses that generate needed job growth, as 
well as economic and sda | revitalization. It’s a reinvestment in an economy that 
helps all of us grow. 
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INNOVATING WITH CUSTOMERS IN MIND: We are committed to innovations that make 
our customers better financial citizens — that help them keep better track of their 
finances and make better decisions with their money. 


COMMITTING TO SUSTAINABLE PRACTICES: Since 1998, our commitment to the 
environment has been nationally recognized. Investing in greener construction and 
sustainable practices in our own business allows us to be more efficient with 
resources and provide healthier places to work. Helping our customers through 
programs like solar financing empowers them to achieve their own environmental goals. 
A commitment to sustainable practices is both better for our employees, and for the 
communities in which we do business. 


LOOKING AFTER THE NEXT GENERATION: Helping children experience the benefit of 
early education through initiatives like PNC Grow Up Great® helps ensure that the 
next generation is able to achieve its full potential. 


Doing good business doesn’t have to come at someone's expense. 
That simple policy has helped us build stronger communities, and in turn, a stronger company. 
To learn more, visit pnc.com 
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Jimmy said 
his first 
French 
words today, 
and the 
family's 
SO proud. 


Jimmy is 43, and he’s awakened his . 
natural ability to learn a new language 
with the Rosetta Stone solution. 


» Have fun. 


Forget memorization. Toss out 
translation. Our solution teaches in 
an immersive environment that is 


» Learn naturally. 


From the start, you began to 
connect sights and sounds with 
your surroundings ... to take the 
clues and feedback you were given natural, engaging, and fun. tn fact, 
you'll be amazed at just how quickly 


you'll be speaking a new language. 


to learn your first language. Today, 
learning a new language doesn’t 
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have Rosetta Stone® software. 
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» Converse confidently. 


From the very first session with 
Rosetta Stone software, you'll speak. 
Our innovative speech-recognition 
technology guides you towards 
correct pronunciation, and each 
time you use our solution, you'll 
gain the confidence to think and 
communicate in your new language. 







Call: (866) 203-3328 
Visit: RosettaStone.com/tmsO80a 
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CHILDBIRTH 


Home Delivery. [hc 


| ap) Pate a 
access to home birth 


BY CATHERINE ELTON 


WHEN HILLARY MCLAUGHLIN FOUND OUT 
she was pregnant, she was unable to le 
gally obtain the service she needed. So she 
looked for an underground contact. She 
got a woman's name—just a first name— 
and a phone number from a friend who 
advised her to destroy the evidence as soon 
as she made the call. When McLaughlin 
reached the woman, however, the wom 


an told her she no longer “did that” and 
that she wasn’t willing to risk going to 
jail for it anymore. Turned off by all the 
“whisper, whisper, cloak-and-dagger 
stuff,” McLaughlin decided to “jump state 
lines” from Illinois to Missouri to find a 
legal provider. 

Forty years ago, you might have assumed 
McLaughlin was looking for an unlawful 
abortion. Rather, what the small-business 
owner, 33, sought was a certified midwife 
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who could deliver her baby at home in 
Edwardsville, Ill. “It’s completely ridicu 
lous that I had to do all this because mid 
wives aren't licensed to practice here,” says 
McLaughlin, who delivered herson in April 
at her parents’ home in St. Louis. “I wanted 
a home birth, but I wanted to do it legally, 
because I wanted some assurance that the 
midwife I chose knew what she was doing.” 

Each year, some 25,000 American 
women like McLaughlin opt to deliver 
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Labor Laws. Women 
in less populous 
areas have more 
home births 


Sources: CDC/NCHS; National Vital Statistics System 


their babies at home. Although that ac- 
counts for fewer than 1% of all births in 
the U.S., the figure is probably on the rise. 
From 2004 to 2006, the most recent year 
for which estimates are available, home 
birthing in the U.S. increased 5% after 
having gradually declined since 1990, ac- 
cording the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. While the recent uptick 
is not conclusive proof of a trend, home- 
birth advocates say anecdotal evidence 
and informal surveys from the field also 
point to growing demand. 

Why? Largely because women wish to 
avoid what they deem overmedicalized 
childbirth. Compared with hospital deliv- 
eries, 32% of which end in cesarean sec- 
tion, those taking place at home involve 
far fewer medical interventions and com- 
plications. Some women, like McLaugh- 
lin, who have had cesareans in the past, 
elect to have a home birth because they 
want to attempt vaginal delivery—what 
is known as vaginal birth after cesarean, 
or VBAC, a procedure that most obstetri- 
cians and hospitals have banned to avoid 
liability lawsuits. 

But midwife-assisted home births are 
not always easily or legally arranged. Today, 
just 27 states license or regulate so-called 
direct-entry midwives—or certified pro- 
fessional midwives (CPMs)—whose level 
of training has met national standards for 
attending planned home births. In the 23 
states that lack licensing laws, midwife- 
attended births are illegal, and midwives 
may be arrested and prosecuted on charges 


States 
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license or 
recognize 
midwives 
(gray) 
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of practicing medicine or nursing without a 
license. (Unlike CPMs, certified nurse mid- 
wives, or CNMs, who are trained nurses, 
may legally assist home births in any state. 
Butin practice, they rarely do, since most of 
them work in hospitals.) 

Putting aside the fact that the threat of 
arrest makes for a stressful work environ- 
ment, midwives say it also increases risks 
for the mother and child. In the worst case, 
it could dissuade or delay a midwife from 
transferring a patient in medical need to 
a hospital. (Doing so might expose the 
midwife to the attention of law enforce- 
ment.) But now a campaign is under way 
to expand state licensing of CPMs, which 
would not only grant mothers increased 
access to home births, midwives say, but 
also make them safer. 

Momentum appears to be growing. Of 
the 27 midwife-friendly states, eight be- 
gan licensing midwives only in the past 
decade. And legislatures in 10 other states 
are now considering bills to institute li- 
censing of CPMs—a fact that has not gone 
unnoticed by the medical establishment. 


Planned home births led 
to a two-to-three-times 
higher risk of neonatal 
death—deaths occurring 
within the first 28 days— 
than planned hospital 
deliveries among 
healthy, low-risk women 


The Battle over Birth 

THE TURF WAR BETWEEN MIDWIFERY AND 
medicine has been long-running. Both 
the American Medical Association 
(AMA) and the American Congress 
of Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
(ACOG)—the professional groups that 
write official medical and obstetrics 
guidelines in the U.S.—oppose home 
birthing on grounds of safety. In 2007 
ACOG stated that the “safest setting for la- 
bor, delivery and the immediate postpar- 
tum period is in the hospital or a birthing 
center within a hospital ... or in a free- 
standing birthing center.” The statement 
was supported in a resolution passed by 


the AMA in 2008. Choosing to deliver a | 


baby at home, ACOG said, is to give pref- 


erence to the process of giving birth over 


the goal of having a healthy baby. 

Midwives counter that for low-risk 
mothers, planned home births are no 
less safe than hospital births. A study 
published in the BM] in 2005 found that 
among 5,418 mothers in the U.S. and Can- 
ada who planned home births, the rate of 
neonatal or intrapartum death was 1.7 per 
1,000 births—similar to the rate of neo- 
natal deaths (those occurring within the 
first 28 days) in hospital births found in 
other studies. And home birth can be a 
favorable experience for both mother and 
child, midwives say. Women who give 
birth at home not only recover faster after 
delivery but also are more likely to breast- 
feed and avoid postpartum depression, ac- 
cording to home-birth advocates. 

The political debate ratcheted up on 
July 1, when the American Journal of Obstet- 
rics & Gynecology published online a con- 
troversial new meta-analysis of the safety 
of planned home births. The authors of 
the paper, which consists of a review of 12 
previous studies, acknowledged signifi- 
cant benefits associated with home birth: 
fewer maternal interventions, including 
epidurals, episiotomies and C-sections; 
and fewer cases of premature birth and 
low birth weight. 

But the finding that made headlines 
was that planned home births led to a 
two-to-three-times higher risk of neonatal 
death than planned hospital deliveries 
among healthy, low-risk women. The re- 
sult was especially striking, the authors 
wrote, because women planning home 
births generally had fewer obstetric risk 
factors than those who chose hospital 
births: they were less likely to be obese 
and had fewer previous C-sections or preg- 
nancy complications. 

Lead author Dr. Joseph Wax cautions 
against alarm, noting that the absolute 
risk of neonatal death is still extremely 


small in any birthing environment in the 
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U.S. According to the review, the rate of 
neonatal death was 2 to 3 for every 1,000 
home births. The rate among hospital 
births was 1 for every 1,000 births. “Home 
birth is quite safe for the baby,” says Wax, 
amaternal-and-fetal-medicine specialist at 
Maine Medical Center. “But not as safe as a 
hospital birth.” 

All the more reason for women to 
eschew home birth, say obstetricians. 
Wax’s study found that the increase in 
neonatal death could be attributed in 
part to babies’ breathing difficulties and 
failed resuscitation—factors associated 
with inadequate midwife training and 
lack of access to hospital equipment. The 
obvious solution: give birth in a hospital. 
“During the labor process, emergencies 
can arise that we cannot predict. In some 
of those cases, you only have moments 
to intervene successfully,” says Dr. Erin 
Tracy, an ob-gyn at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital and an outspoken detractor 
of home birthing. “It’s a tragedy in those 
rare instances [of infant death] where 
medical intervention could have saved 
the life of the baby.” 


Informing the Patients 
IN TERMS OF SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE, META- 
analysis sets a high bar. Because it ag- 
gregates data from multiple studies, a 
meta-analysis is useful for revealing 
medical trends that cannot be picked 
up by individual studies. Perhaps more 
important, the results of meta-analyses 


hold great sway in doctors’ offices. They 
are kind of like medical Cliffs Notes: doc- 
tors often prefer to read a single review 
paper rather than 20-odd original studies 
to make a judgment about a particular 
treatment or intervention. 

It would seem that the editors of the 
American Journal of Obstetrics & Gynecol- 
ogy, who highlighted Wax’s 
paper as an Editor’s Choice, 
hoped the study would in- 
form patient decisions. The 12 
studies analyzed were from 
seven countries (two from the 
U.S.; the rest from Australia, 
Britain, Canada and Western 
Europe) and compared data on 
maternal and infant outcomes 
in a total of 342,056 planned 
home births and 207,551 
planned hospital births. But 
two independent experts in 
meta-analysis who reviewed 
the paper for Time concluded 
that it was weak and method- 


home birth 


45% 


DELIVERY DATA 


$3,000 


Average cost of a 
midwife-attended 


$9,200 


Average cost 
of a planned 
hospital birth 


Welcome home 

A midwife takes 
measurements 

of newborn Jackson 
Miles, delivered 

at home on 

June 11, 2007, in 
New York City 


the babies who died had birth defects that 


would have resulted in death regardless | 
of where they were born. The study also | 
could not determine in every case where | 


exactly the birth had been intended to oc- 


cur; the authors relied on birth-certificate | 
data, which indicated whether a baby was | 


delivered at home but not whether the 
home birth was accidental. 
There is a big difference, of 
course, between having a baby 
in a planned home birth with a 
midwife who has cared for the 
mother throughout pregnancy 
and giving birth on the bath- 
room floor with a frantic spouse 
following instructions from a 


pen at home unexpectedly also 
tend to happen very precipitous- 
ly, which is itself a risk factor for 
the baby. 

The Washington study found 
a twofold increase in infant 
mortality associated with home 


g11 dispatcher. Births that hap- | 





ologically flawed. Other critics Percent of home birth compared with hospital | 
say some of the studies includ- _Dlrths delivered birth. Given that it was one of 

. : by certified or lay . 
ed are outdated or misleading, iawives only seven studies out of the 12 | 


thus limiting the conclusions 
of the review. 

One such study, published in the jour- 
nal Obstetrics & Gynecology in 2002, com 
pared the outcomes of 6,133 home births 
and 10,593 hospital births in the state of 
Washington from 1989 to 1996. But the 


paper did not make clear whether any of 
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included in Wax’s meta-analysis 
that assessed infant mortality in the first 
28 days of life, the Washington study ac- 
counted for nearly 40% of all such data 
and contributed heavily to the final con 
clusions of Wax’s meta-analysis. 
Wax defends the inclusion of the 
Washington study, noting that its authors 
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used various methods to exclude any 
home birth that was likely to have been 
unplanned. Moreover, he says, neonatal 
mortality rates were “fairly consistent 
across the included studies” in his review. 
Indeed, Wax and his colleagues think 
| the conclusions of their analysis tend to 
underrate the risks of home birth. “The 
lower obstetric risk characterizing wom- 
en self-selecting home birth likely under- 
estimates the risk and overestimates 
the benefit of this delivery choice,” the 
authors write. 





Making Home Birth Safer 
UNDERSTANDING THE RELATIVE RISKS OF 
home birth has always been tricky, in 
large part because the subject is impossi- 
ble to examine ina randomized controlled 
trial; few women wouldagree to let astudy 
investigator randomly determine their 
birth plans. Meanwhile, broad reviews 
like Wax’s of the existing research can be 
limited by the quality or relevance of the 
original data. 

Some observers, including Wax, fur- 
thersuggest that American women should 
draw only limited conclusions about the 
safety of home birth from studies con- 
ducted in other countries. The experience 
of home birth in the Netherlands, for in- 
stance, where 1 out of 4 mothers delivers 
at home, bears little resemblance to the 
process most American women endure. 

Two key factors contribute to a suc- 
cessful home birth: a mother who is at 
low obstetric risk and the possibility 
of a seamless transfer to the hospital in 
case of medical necessity. Because of eli- 
gibility requirements for home birth in 
the Netherlands, Dutch mothers who 
choose that route tend to be at lower 
risk from the start than their American 
counterparts. Dutch women who have 
had C-sections, for example, are not can- 
didates for home birth, while in the U.S., 
previous C-sections are a major reason 
women choose to labor at home. Yet ac- 
cording to ACOG’s 2008 statement, at- 
tempting VBAC at home is especially 
dangerous, because it puts the woman 
at risk of uterine rupture during labor, 
with no immediate access to necessary 
medical equipment or expertise. 


Compared with hospital 
deliveries, 32% of 
which end in cesarean 
section, home births 
involve far fewer 
medical interventions 
and complications 


In the Netherlands, moreover, mid- 


wives are fully integrated into the health 
care system and obstetrics practices, mak- 
ing transfers to hospitals routine. In the 
U.S., where 1 out of 200 women gives birth 
at home, midwives can be and have been 
arrested for bringing their patients to hos- 
pitals in states that do not license CPMs. 
So it is no surprise that a large 2009 
Dutch study showed home birth to be safe. 
What that means for women elsewhere is 
less clear, however, and results of various 
U.S.-based studies tend to conflict. “Re- 
searrchiin thiqarariadegnerate)v. needed, 
particularly for women in the United 
States,” says Wax. 

The lack of definitive data guarantees 
that the birth wars won't soon end. But 
many obstetricians and midwives can 
at least agree on one thing: easy and im- | 
mediate access to hospitals can improve | 
birth outcomes and increase home-birth 
safety overall. Which is precisely why 
midwives say they are pushing toexpand | 
state licensing of CPMs. In states where | 
licensing already exists, home-birth ad- 
vocates say, there is, on the whole, good | 
cooperation between midwives and | 
hospitals. 

Amidwife’s working telatiohsti ipw ith | 
a hospital aside, what really matters is her 
competence. The reality is that licensed | 
or not, midwives are already practicing | 
in every state, many in the shadows and 
many lacking any certification whatso- 
ever. Certification is granted on the basis 
of a candidate's attainment of obstetric 
knowledge—acquired at midwifery 
school, through distance learning or in 
an apprenticeship—along with her expe- | 
rience attending births. A midwife must 
assist 20 births and serve as the primary 
midwife on at least another 20 to become 
certified, a process that typically takes 
taree to five years. 

In states without licensing programs, 
the danger is that women seeking a home 
birth will not know whether the women 
delivering their babies are CPMs. Many 
don’t even think to question whether 
certified and uncertified midwives have 
different training. That’s why in two 
states where legislators have recently 
considered licensing CPMs—Wisconsin, 
where a law was passed, and Massachu- 
setts, where the matter is still pending— 
the bills were championed by unexpected 
proponents: women whose babies died 
during home birth. Their babies didn’t 
die because the women chose to give 
birth at home, they said, but because the 
midwives who attended their births had 
not been certified as competent. In the ab- 
sence ofa state licensing system, women 
can be none the wiser. s 
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used various methods to exclude any 


| home birth that was likely to have been 


unplanned. Moreover, he says, neonatal 
mortality rates were “fairly consistent 


| across the included studies” in his review. 


Indeed, Wax and his colleagues think 
the conclusions of their analysis tend to 
underrate the risks of home birth. “The 
lower obstetric risk characterizing wom- 


| enself-selecting home birth likely under- 


estimates the risk and overestimates 
the benefit of this delivery choice,” the 
authors write. 


Making Home Birth Safer 


UNDERSTANDING THE RELATIVE RISKS OF 
home birth has always been tricky, in 
large part because the subject is impossi- 
ble to examine in a randomized controlled 
trial; few women wouldagree to let astudy 
investigator randomly determine their 
birth plans. Meanwhile, broad reviews 


| like Wax’s of the existing research can be 


limited by the quality or relevance of the 
original data. 

Some observers, including Wax, fur- 
ther suggest that American women should 
draw only limited conclusions about the 
safety of home birth from studies con- 
ducted in other countries. The experience 
of home birth in the Netherlands, for in- 
stance, where 1 out of 4 mothers delivers 


| at home, bears little resemblance to the 


process most American women endure. 
Two key factors contribute to a suc- 
cessful home birth: a mother who is at 
low obstetric risk and the possibility 
of a seamless transfer to the hospital in 
case of medical necessity. Because of eli- 
gibility requirements for home birth in 
the Netherlands, Dutch mothers who 
choose that route tend to be at lower 
risk from the start than their American 
counterparts. Dutch women who have 
had C-sections, for example, are not can- 
didates for home birth, while in the U.S., 
previous C-sections are a major reason 
women choose to labor at home. Yet ac- 
cording to ACOG’s 2008 statement, at- 
tempting VBAC at home is especially 
dangerous, because it puts the woman 
at risk of uterine rupture during labor, 
with no immediate access to necessary 
medical equipment or expertise. 


Compared with hospital 
deliveries, 32% of 
which end in cesarean 
section, home births 
involve far fewer 
medical interventions 
and complications 


In the Netherlands, moreover, mid- 
wives are fully integrated into the health 
care system and obstetrics practices, mak- 
ing transfers to hospitals routine. In the 
U.S., where 1 out of 200 women gives birth 
at home, midwives can be and have been 
arrested for bringing their patients to hos- 
pitals in states that do not license CPMs. 

So it is no surprise that a large 2009 
Dutch study showed home birth to be safe. 


What that means for women elsewhere is | 


less clear, however, and results of various 


U.S.-based studies tend to conflict. “Re- | 


search in this area is desperately needed, 





particularly for women in the United | 


States,” says Wax. 


The lack of definitive data guarantees | 


that the birth wars won't soon end. But 
many obstetricians and midwives can 
at least agree on one thing: easy and im- 


mediate access to hospitals can improve | 


birth outcomes and increase home-birth 
safety overall. Which is precisely why 
midwives say they are pushing to expand 
state licensing of CPMs. In states where 
licensing already exists, home-birth ad- 
vocates say, there is, on the whole, good 
cooperation between midwives and 
hospitals. 

Asnidwites workthetsiatoh sity with 
a hospital aside, what really matters is her 
competence. The reality is that licensed 
or not, midwives are already practicing 
in every state, many in the shadows and 
many lacking any certification whatso- 
ever. Certification is granted on the basis 
of a candidate’s attainment of obstetric 
knowledge—acquired at midwifery 
school, through distance learning or in 
an apprenticeship—along with her expe- 
rience attending births. A midwife must 
assist 20 births and serve as the primary 
midwife on at least another 20 to become 
certified, a process that typically takes 
three to five years. 

In states without licensing programs, 
the danger is that women seeking a home 
birth will not know whether the women 
delivering their babies are CPMs. Many 
don’t even think to question whether 
certified and uncertified midwives have 
different training. That’s why in two 
states where legislators have recently 
considered licensing CPMs—Wisconsin, 
where a law was passed, and Massachu- 
setts, where the matter is still pending— 
the bills were championed by unexpected 
proponents: women whose babies died 
during home birth. Their babies didn’t 
die because the women chose to give 
birth at home, they said, but because the 
midwives who attended their births had 
not been certified as competent. In the ab- 
sence of a state licensing system, women 


can be none the wiser. a | 
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MUSIC 
Napoleon 
Dynamite. 
Kanye West’s 
oa lepeetser-velm 
Twitter-fueled 
return 

from exile 


BY CLAIRE SUDDATH 


King of the hill Kanve 
performs “Power” at the 
BET Awards 





KANYE WEST IS OBSESSED WITH NAPOLEON. 
For much of the past year, the rap star has 
been lying low following a series of egotis- 
tical missteps that culminated in his now 
infamous interruption of Taylor Swift's Best 
Female Video acceptance speech at the 2009 
MTV Video Music Awards (VMAs). Accord- 
ing to the Hollywood playbook, he should 
have returned to the public stage as a hum- 
bled, remorseful man. Instead, like Napo- 
leon after Elba, he’s on the march. In recent 
weeks, Kanye has launched an unapolo- 
getic single, “Power” (on which he name- 
checks the 19th century French autocrat), 
and gained a following on Twitter (through 
which he shares pictures of Napoleon’s fur- 
niture). Self-identifying with a narcissistic 
military genius is not your typical celebrity- 
image overhaul. But then again, Kanye 
West is not your typical celebrity. 

Once a producer for artists like Jay-Z 
and Mos Def, Kanye makes an unlikely 
rap star. When everyone else wore low- 
slung, baggy pants, he was popping the 
collars on his designer polo shirts. When 
50 Cent bragged about how many times 
he'd been shot, Kanye bragged about how 
amazing he was. And while his music 
was often deeply personal—2008’s 808s & 
Heartbreak directly addressed the grief he 
felt over his mother’s unexpected death 
and his broken engagement to his then 
girlfriend—in public he came across as 
hip-hop’s version of the obnoxious guy 
who makes rude comments at a dinner 
party. He showed up late to concerts. He 
claimed on live television that George W. 
Bush “doesn’t care about black people.” He 
wrote long, all-caps diatribes on his Kanye- 
university.com blog, like the January 2009 
entry that started “YOOOO WHY WON’T 
YOU LET ME BE GREAT!!!” before derail- 
ing into a discussion about how “fresh” his 


The Year in Kanye. 
12 months. One breakup. 
384 tweets 








suits looked. For many viewers, the VMAs 
incident solidified a long-held suspicion: 
Kanye West was unlikable. Even President 
Obama called him a “jackass.” 

Aftera grudging apology to Swift on his 
blog and a prime-time haranguing from 
Jay Leno, Kanye canceled his tourand spent 
the next nine months out of the public eye. 
Now, nearly a year since the VMAs debacle, 
he’s emerging from his self-imposed exile 
with a new album slated for November. 
But this is no introspective, baby-I’ve- 
changed comeback. Kanye still wants ev- 
eryone to know that he’s awesome. As he 
raps on “Power,” “Goddamn it I’m killing 
thiss__.” When he performed the song 
at the BET Awards in June, he did so stand- 
ing atop a fake mountain and wearing a 
dinner-plate-size gold medallion. 

Normally, “redeeming yourself through 
arrogance is like smoking with cancer,” 
says celebrity-image consultant Michael 
Levine. “It’s not a wise strategy.” But the 
secret to Kanye’s appeal is his ability to bal- 
ance his egotism with humor, and in his 
fallow period he rediscovered that equilib- 
rium through Twitter. 

Since he began tweeting on July 28, 
Kanye has amassed more than 700,000 fol- 
lowers with his occasionally astute and 
often bizarre updates on his lavish life- 
style. He coined the term babymama jets— 
embarrassingly small private aircraft that 
“billionaires give to they baby mamas or 
they rrst 2nd or 3rd wife.” He’s posted pho- 
tos of his new Versace sofa, his 13-ft. (about 
4 m) home-movie screen and a horse he 
hopes someone will buy him. He drinks 
wine out of gold goblets and eats cereal out 
of a turquoise chalice. He claimed to have 
replaced his bottom row of teeth with dia- 
monds. “I specifically ordered persian rugs 
with cherub imagery!!!” Kanye bemoaned 


one Thursday afternoon. “What do I have | 


to do to get asimple persian rug with cherub 
imagery uuuuugh.” Three hours later, he 
showed off a picture of Napoleon's throne. 
He has now written more than 300 
tweets, ranging from the insightful (“Don’t 
you hate it when you say bye to someone 
then yall get on the elevator together and 
it’s like, now what?? Awkwaaard”) to the 
spiritual (“God is good all the time”) to the 


probably intoxicated (“all these tweets are | 


haaaaaajfftujgcjcg”). To read his tweets is to | 


see what it’s like being Kanye. And it turns 
out that being Kanye is really, really fun. 
Despite this breezy Twitter persona, 


Kanye’s music remains very serious. He | 


has collaborated with artists ranging 
from Beyoncé to folk band Bon Iver’s Jus 
tin Vernon. With musician John Legend, 
he’s organized a series of private concerts 





under the name Rosewood Movement, for | 


which guests are required to wear formal | 


attire. The music video for “Power” is an 
expertly conceived and executed instal 


lation by visual artist Marco Brambilla | 


in which Kanye stands at the center of a 
neoclassical mural, with a sword hang: 
ing like Damocles’ over his head, as semi 
naked goddesses writhe around him in 


slow motion. “Kanye was very interested | 


in larger-than-life icons,” says Brambilla. 
“He wanted to explore the idea of building 


up an image of power and then how the | 


world can tear it down.” 

It’s entirely possible that this is a calcu 
lated act on Kanye's part—that he knows 
we're tired of overscripted apologies and 
feigned celebrity humility, so he’s not even 
going to try. But it’s also likely that after a 
tough year, Kanye is just being himself. As 
he mused on Twitter, “Fur pillows are hard 
to actually sleep on.” a 





IMMA LET YOU FINISH 
September 2009: 

the Kanye-Taylor 
moment makes 

11 million MTV viewers 
wince 


SHAME ON YOU 

“He's a jackass,” says 
Obama. Leno asks 
what Kanye's deceased 
mother would think of 
his actions: “Would she 
be disappointed? Would 
she give you a lecture?” 








KEEP ON WORKING 
October 2009: Spike 
Jonze’s minimovie 

We Were Once a 
Fairytale stars a drunk 
Kanye humiliating 
himself at a party 





“POWER” TRIP 


May 2010: “They said | 
was the abomination of 
Obama's nation,” Kanye 
raps on his new single, 
which reaches No, 22 
on Billboard's Hot 100 





TWEET THAT 

June 2010: @kanyewest 
inundates Twitter with 
pictures of Napoleon's 
possessions 


LOVE LOCKDOWN 
August 2010: the 
rapper and girlfriend 
Amber Rose call it quits 





RETURN TO THE STAGE 
September 2010: Kanye 
is scheduled to perform 


at MTV’s 2010 VMAs 
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‘American Heroes. \Vhen the Army 
lied about Pat Tillman’s combat death, his 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


THE LEADER OF A SMALL TEAM OF ARMY 
Rangers on a reconnaissance sweep in the 
Afghan hills was startled by bursts of gun- 
fire from below. They came not from Tal- 
iban forces but from the second half of his 
own platoon, progressing around a bend 
in the road. The young Ranger threw a 
smoke grenade, and the firing stopped, but 
the shooters continued to advance. From 
perhaps only 40 yards (37 m) away, they 
opened fire again, wounding him. “I’m Pat 
f Tillman!” he cried. The shooting 
resumed, and his head was—in the words 
of Bryan O'Neal, the soldier nearest him— 
“completely gone.” In the fierce volley, Till- 
man, 27, was the only Ranger killed. 

This is the eyewitness account of events 


| that happened on April 22, 2004. Butitis not 


the version the world heard first. The Army 
reported that an enemy ambush killed Till 
man, an Arizona Cardinals safety who in 
early 2002 rejected a $3.6 million NFL con- 
tract to join the Army with his brother Kev- 
in. Tillman was the most famous enlisted 
man in the war on terrorism; his death, 
besides being a personal tragedy, would be 
a p.r. nightmare. So, as Army veteran and 
Tillman family adviser Stan Goff said of 
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:| family fought to find the bitter truth 


the military’s thinking, “let’s spin this as 
a heroic action. We'll turn his dead body 
into a recruiting poster.” To impede any in- 
vestigation, the Army destroyed Tillman's 
uniform and diary. It took five weeks for a 
new narrative to emerge: Tillman was the 
victim of friendly fire, a fatal mistake made 
in the chaotic fog of war. No soldiers were 
charged in his death. 

Much of this is known from news re- 
ports and Jon Krakauer’s book Where Men 
Win Glory: The Odyssey of Pat Tillman. What’s 
salutary about Amir Bar-Lev’s documenta- 
ry The Tillman Story is that it puts faces on 
the facts—not just Tillman's he-man mug 
but also his Army mates’ and especially 
his remarkable family’s. His mother Mary, 
known as Dannie, sleuthed through 3,000 
pages of heavily censored military docu 
ments in an attempt to find out who killed 
herson and who in the Army hierarchy ap 
proved the cover-up. His father Patrick Sr., 


Tillman was the most 
famous enlisted man 

in the war on terrorism; 
his death would 

be ap.r. nightmare 


Family ties Clockwise from 

Jar left: with mother Mary; 
Tillman; Mary before Congress 
in 2007; with brother Kevin 


a lawyer, sent the Army a blistering letter 
that reopened the case in 2005. Tillman’s 
widow Marie stood up to pressure from 
the military to have him buried in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, an honor Tillman 
had refused in writing. Brothers Kevin and 
Richard offered flinty moral support. 
Tillman’s death—too poignant and 
tidy not to exploit—cued propaganda 
from the Bush Administration, fact-free 
doggerel from clueless media and treacly 
tributes from football organizations. The 
movie shows the family standing sol- 
emnly on the field of Tillman’s alma ma- 
ter, Arizona State, as just in front of them, 
cheerleaders in tank tops shake their pom 
poms to “Stars and Stripes Forever.” No sat- 
irist would have dared paint that picture. 


A Thriller and a Love Story 

THE REAL PAT TILLMAN, AS DESCRIBED BY 
his family and fellow soldiers, was not the 
gung-ho jock and homespun patriot the 
Army tried to paint him as. Whatever his 
motives for enlisting (he never spoke of 
them in public), he was an Academic All 

American, an atheist, an admirer of leftist 
author Noam Chomsky and, privately, a 
critic of the Iraq invasion. His Army buddy 
Russell Baer recalls that, watching the 2002 
bombing of Baghdad, Tillman spat out, 
“This warisjustsof __ illegal.” 

After his death, he might have been 
a poster boy for antiwar Democrats, but 
a 2007 congressional hearing chaired by 
Representative Henry Waxman achieved 
nothing. The Democrats asked only soft 
ball questions of then Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld, who escaped unscathed. 
“It was embarrassing to watch,” Patrick Sr. 
says. “These guys didn’t have the ammuni 
tion to cross-examine [Rumsfeld] and catch 
him ina lie.” 

Meticulous in its amassing of interviews, 
news footage and Army documents, The Till 
man Story plays like a mystery of epic propor 
tions and awful implications. Neither of the 
big questions—Who killed him? How high 
did the cover-up go?—has been solved to the 
satisfaction of either the grieving Tillmans 
or the conspiracy theorists who believe the 
Army knew of his doubts about the war and 
moved to silence him before he spoke out. 
But this thrilleris also, and primarily, a love 
story:a tale of the ferocious bond, from birth 
and beyond death, of all the Tillmans, espe 
cially Dannie, for their Pat. In Afghanistan 
or back in California, this is one attractive, 
thoughtful, ornery, heroic family. w 
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The Songs of Summer. \Vhat 
makes a pop confection worth turning 
the volume up and rolling the windows 
down? TIME rates a season of singles 


BY CLAIRE SUDDATH AND DOUGLAS WOLK 


Airplanes 


Why did it take so long 
to realize that Southern 
hip-hop and emo, courtesy 
of Paramore's Hayley 
Williams, could sound 
awesome together? 

If not for Eminem and 
Rihanna's “Love the Way 
You Lie,” this would be 
the angstiest hit of the 
summer, but the chorus 
about watching for 
shooting stars makes 

it an ideal excuse for 
stargazing make-outs. 


A former teen-pop singer 
chirping free-associative 
lyrics with Lil Wayne-style 
cadences accompanied 
by a onetime hard-core- 
punk guitarist and a loop 
of Funkadelic’s 1971 
acoustic soul number 
“Can You Get to That"? 
“Rill Rill,” a disaffected 
chant that might be about 
a dissolving friendship, 
should be a train wreck; 
instead, it shimmers like 
barbecue haze. 


Photo-Illustration by | Love Dust for TIME 


Sprawl Il 


The summer hit from 
Arcade Fire's new album, 
The Suburbs, is best 
played in the evening 
while sitting on the porch, 
watching the sun set over 
your quaint suburban 
town. Listen to the song 
at age 16 and it will make 
you want to count the 
days until you can quit 
your hometown in search 
of something bigger and 
better. Listen to it when 
you're older and it will 
make you remember what 
that feeling was like. 








OMG 


Just because you can 
rhyme booty with boobies 
doesn't mean you should. 
Still, it's not like Usher's 
big draw is his lyrical 
depth; this No. 1 hit is as 
light as a tube top, from 
its whooshy Eurodisco 
synths to will.i.am’s 
Auto-Tuned cameo. That 
stadium-chant chorus 

is a brilliant dance-floor 
touch, though. 


Alejandro 


If you like spoken-word 
intros performed in terrible 
European accents, then 
this is the tune for you. 
But as catchy as this Ace 
of Base-esque radio hit 
is, it’s also pretty de- 
pressing. “Alejandro” is 
about broken hearts and 
forbidden love—hardly 
the stuff of beach trips 
and suntans. And the 
bleak video, in which a 
pallid Gaga stomps 
around in underwear and 
a PVC nun’s habit, would 
be more appropriate in 
the dead of winter. Who's 
Alejandro, anyway? 


| Like It 


Two questions: How is 
Enrique Iglesias still so 
good-looking? And how 
did he come up with this 
ridiculously peppy song? 
“| Like It” is the kind of 
tune that gets played 

at baseball games as 
people watch themselves 
dance on the JumboTron. 
It's happy, it’s upbeat, it 
promotes infidelity, and 
its chorus is just repetitive 
enough to get stuck in 
your head for weeks. 


Tangerine 


A raunchy send-up of 
strippers, dancers and 
women who give good 
“throat action”: What's not 
to like? Big Boi, one-half 
of Atlanta's OutKast, is 
known for his fast-paced 
raps, so it may take three 
or four listens before you 
figure out what this song 

is about. “Tangerine” is 
just as funky as the duo's 
2003 megahit, “Hey Ya!"— 
which also, coincidentally, 
includes the command 

to “shake it"—but because 
of the risqué lyrics, it 
probably won't get played 
on the radio as often. 


Waka Waka 


It barely dented the 
American charts, but this 
World Cup anthem (backed 
up by the South African 
band Freshlyground) was 
inescapably the song 

of the summer across 
Europe, where it was 

No. 1 nearly everywhere. 
Its chorus, fittingly, is 
lifted straight from a 
pan-African standard: 
the Cameroonian group 
Golden Sounds’ mid-'80s 
hit “Zangalewa.” 
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California Gurls 


What Katy Perry lacks in 
originality (just because 
it’s spelled “Gurls” doesn't 
mean we'll forget about 
the Beach Boys) she 
makes up for with a 
Snoop Dogg rap and a 
sexed-up, Candy Land- 
themed video in which she 
wears a bra that squirts 
whipped cream. The lyrics 
could use some work 
(“The girl's a freak/ She 
drives a Jeep"?), but they 
didn't keep Perry from 
dominating this summer 
with her anthem about 
West Coast girls and their 
hot, tanned skin. 





Drunk Girls 


James Murphy, the 
musician behind LCD 
Soundsystem, already 
deserves a medal for 
being the only resident 
of Brooklyn willing to 
admit he's a hipster. 

He should get another 
one for simultaneously 
celebrating and mocking 
tipsy young partyers 

in this sly, bouncy rewrite 
of the Velvet Under- 
ground’s “White Light 
White Heat.” 





Whether you think it’s different or expected, 
youre right. 
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Q&A 
Daniel Tosh 


Quick—who's the most popular person 
on Comedy Central? If you guessed Jon 
Stewart or Stephen Colbert, you'd be 
wrong. Daniel Tosh, the loudmouthed 
host of Tosh.0, has topped both in the rat 
ings. The show, a mashup of crass Internet 
jokes and tasteless YouTube videos, wraps 
its second season on Sept. 29; Tosh begins 
a national comedy tour this fall. 


How does it feel to be the most watched 
human being on Comedy Central? 
Insulting. I assume you're referring to 
the fact that I’m losing to cartoons. I have 
now passed Futurama, so the only thing 
ahead of me is South Park, and being sec 
ond to South Park is quite O.K. with me. 





1 ‘DVD What is the most ridiculous thing you've 
Lost: The Complete Collection done on your show to date? 

“ 19» ‘ Renegotiate my contract for more money. 
We have to go back!” yells Jack Shephard (Matthew Fox) in 

a key scene in this brainteaser with a heart. Now you can, | meant on air. 


That’s in the eye of the beholder. Showing 
nee ; ; the audience “2 Girls t Cup” is right there 
ing) ending. Includes a new epilogue that addresses a few at the top. Believe it or not, the audience 
unanswered questions (Dharma jumpsuit not included). actually enjoyed it. (Pause.] No, I think 
some people got sick. 


from the astonishing pilot to the astounding (or confound 


2. chor 
Charles Ludlam on Film 


The great off-off-Broadway actor, impresario and clown, who died of 
AIDS in 1987, made a few movies too—now showing at Manhattan’s 
Anthology Film Archives. A prime treasure: The Sorrows of Dolores, a 
silent-serial burlesque starring Ludlam avatar Everett Quinton. 


3 ~ 


Want to save a bundle on textbooks this school year? Try eBay’s 
“| Half.com iPhone app. Just snap a picture of a book’s bar code, and 
s%) Half.com trawls the Web for the best price. (It’ll also search for 
= | movies, music and games.) The app is free—a deal too good to pass up. 


| How often do you reject videos because 
they're just too gross? 
Never for being too gross, but I would say 
| probably 95% of videos that the writers 
throw out to the room, we say no to. A 
lot of times because they’re fake or they 
were trying to be funny or they’re too 
mean-spirited. 









What is your parents’ reaction 
to watching Tosh.0? 

My mother calls me 
immediately after the 
East Coast feed to 

let me know which 
jokes she needs me 

to walk her through. 
They have to prepare 
themselves for what 
people will say to them 
for the following week. 
My mom doesn’t like me 
referencing sex or pornogra 
phy, and my father doesn’t like 


‘DVD 
4 Three Silent Classics by Josef von Sternberg 


Famed for his dreamy dramas with Marlene Dietrich, Sternberg made 
his rep as a supreme visual stylist with these pretalkies: The Last 
Command (an Oscar for star Emil Jannings), the gangster epic Under- 
world and the romance The Docks of New York. All are true classics. 


y BOOK 
Let’s Take the Long Way Home 


Gail Caldwell’s tender account of loving and losing her best friend 

and fellow writer, recluse, recovering alcoholic and dog lover, Caro 

line Knapp, is a near perfect memoir: beautiful, humble, intimate me poking fun at religion, but 

=*) and filled with piercing insights. Meant to be savored and shared. they get the fact that I’ve got to 
: make fun of everything. 

2§ Arts Online BY ELLA QUITTNER 

zy For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 





By Richard Corliss, Peter Ha, Mary Pols and James Poniewozik > 
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Sacred Spaces. We all view them 
differently. So how can we best turn hallowed 


ground into common ground? 


AS THE FIGHT OVER WHAT IS NOW KNOWN AS THE 
Ground Zero mosque erupted, I was in Chautauqua, 
N.Y., a lakeside colony founded by Methodist ministers 
that Teddy Roosevelt once called “typical of America 

at its best.” The theme for the week was Sacred Spaces, 
and roughly 4,000 people turned out to hear filmmaker 
Ken Burns give a lecture about the Brooklyn Bridge and 
Ebbets Field, Vézelay and Jerusalem: “What makes sa- 
cred space is the overlay of experience,” he said, whether 
the experience is of war or wonder or revelation. So Get 
tysburg is hallowed ground, as is the Grand Canyon and 
Lourdes and, since 9/11, New York City’s financial dis 
trict, where the debate over the proposed Islamic center 
has put multiple values in conflict: tolerance, sensitivity, 
pluralism and patriotism, principles that we value too 
highly to have to choose among them. 

Two years ago, our family buried my husband’s father 
at Arlington National Cemetery—buried him, that is, 
in the graveyard established in 
Robert E. Lee’s rose garden, where 
Brigadier General Montgomery 
Meigs ordered construction of a 
burial vault for the remains of 
1,800 soldiers who had died at 
Bull Run. Union officers were in- 
terred practically up to the man- 
sion doors; Meigs was determined 
to make Lee’s house uninhabit 
able. But “they cannot take away 
the remembrance of the spot,” 
Lee told his wife, who had moved 
out when the war began, “and the 
memories of those that to us ren 
dered it sacred.” 

Thus some of the most hallowed ground in America 
was born out of civil war and in a spirit of vengeance. 
But nearly 150 years of farewells and funerals for 
soldiers—from all parts of the country—give it a 
spirit of timeless grace. That spirit is almost always 
hard-earned. Near Arlington, of course, is Maya Lin’s 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial, which, when it opened in 
1982, architects praised for its quiet dignity and oppo- 
nents saw as a “black gash of shame” that insulted the 
memory of the 58,267 people whose names are etched 
on it. The fight over Lin’s wall became a replay in min- 
iature of the battle over the war itself, a dispute over 
the very nature of heroism. To appease critics, a statue 
of three soldiers and a 50-ft. (15 m) flagpole were added 
to the site. The wall eventually became one of the most 
visited memorials in Washington. 
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Through each case there runs a test: How do we attach 
meaning to spaces, and what happens when attachments 
collide or interpretations conflict or change over time? 

In lower Manhattan, one protester carries a sign: “Don't 
glorify murders of 3,000; no 9/11 victory mosque.” Abe 
Foxman of the Anti-Defamation League opposes the proj 
ect because he says it would cause victims’ families more 
pain. “Their anguish entitles them to positions that oth 
ers would categorize as irrational or bigoted,” he says. 

If some see the building as a tribute to terrorists, of 
course they are enraged. But what of those who see it 
as a muscular assertion of the very values the terror 
ists loathe? Is the fight really over whether the victims’ 
memory should be honored—or over what forms the 
homage takes? “We would betray our values if we were 
to treat Muslims differently than anyone else,” New 
York Mayor Michael Bloomberg said. “To cave to popular 
sentiment would be to hand a victory to the terrorists, 
and we should not stand for that.” 

So when is it caving, and 
when is it searching for common 
ground? “We create sacred space 
because we yearn for commu 
nity,” Burns said, but sometimes 
the creation of the space divides 
the community. Each side even 
contradicts its own case. Asked 
what distance from Ground Zero 
would be a sufficient buffer, oppo- 
nents answered anywhere from 
several blocks to several time 
zones, but if the center really were 

an intentional affront orches 

trated by radical Islamist sleep 
ers, how could any distance suffice? On the other hand, 
mosque proponents base their support on the “moder 
ate,” “bridge building” message of the project founders. 
But by what right does a city approve or reject religious 
institutions because of the flavor of their belief? And if 
the organizers aim to unite people of different faiths, 
why do it in so divisive a location? 

Sacred spaces invoke the absolute and the divine: 
they will never be the same to all people, and so their 
management demands particular humility. Questions 
of law and land use and building permits do not lend 
themselves to arguments over the “irrational” or inex 
plicable. Politicians who exploit these debates for their 
own purposes deserve special scorn. It is not just these 


spaces that are worthy of special respect; so is the way [3 


we engage one another over their fate. w 
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LEDGE IN NUMBERS HUMANITY IN NUMBERS STRENGTH IN NUMBERS COMFORT IN NUMBERS HEALTH IN NUMBERS 


or 





HUMANITY. To be treated fairly. To know that when it comes to your health care it is okay to have questions. 
To know that they will be answered thoughtfully. To have health care that is simpler, more responsive, more 
caring. At UnitedHealthcare, we use information from across the health care system to innovate. To create 
programs that help connect you to the right doctors. To support you through your toughest medical decisions. 
We are 78,000 people looking out for 70 million Americans. And we are using information, data, and numbers 
to achieve one important goal: treating you like a human being. That's HEALTH IN NUMBERS. 
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